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THREE BURDENS. 





BY G. W. 





The burden of Life.—Hours of pain, 
Strong struggles for victories vain, 
Dull doom of dust to dust again, 

A ship of insecurity 

On stormy sea. 


The burden of Love.—A bright morn, 

That looks its loveliest at its dawn, 

Ah, better had it ne*er been born | 
For soon drive mists of misery 
O'er darkened sea. 


The burden of Christ. —Blinding tears, 
A longing and love through long years, 
A firm, faithful front to all fears— 
Then glorious eternity 
Of golden seal 


WON BY WEALTH. 


A Tale of a Wedding-Ring. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO 8UN- 
LIGHT,’’ WEAKER THAN A WOMAN,” 
“THE SHADOW OF A SIN,” 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER VII. 

HERE came an evening when Pau! 
| Waldron sat in the beautiful flower- 
garden, a prey to most anxious thoughts. 
The sun was setting, the birds were singing 
in the green depths of the shady trees. He 
had returned home early that evening, and 
had found nis wife, with a sad pule face, 
standing listlessly at the cottage window. 
No tea was prepared for him, anc the smile 
that usually greeted him was absent from 
her beautiful lips. He loved her toodearly 
to offer any remonstrance—he went up to 
her and kissed her. 

“You are not looking well to-day, Ismay,”’ 
he said, gently. 

He was almost startled when she flung 
her arms round his neck with alow passion- 
ate cry, and hid her face on his breast. 

“You are not well, Ismay,’’ he repeated. 
“Never mind tea forme. Come out, and 


I will try to cheer you. The reom is warin | 


—come into the fresh air,and—oh,iny darling 
give ine one bright look, or all the world 
will be dark to me!"’ 

Asthey walked along he said to her— 

“I cannot understand you, Ismay. You 
are so changed, vou are so variable, my 


darling, 80 unlike your sweet, bright self. 
One moment you are here, with your arms | 
clasped round iny neck—loving, tender, all 


that iny heart desires; the next you are cool 
and haughty, as though you were a princess 
and I your slave. 


me. One day I think you are perfectly 
happy—you smile and sing, and your face 
is nore beautiful than ever in its sweet con- 


; | 
tent; the next you are silent sad, engrossed 


with melancholy thoughts. I cannot under- 
stand you. Are you withholding any secret 
from me, Ismay ?”’ 

She clasped her arms round his neck, 
and drew his face down to hers. She said 
that he was the truest, the dearest, the best 
of husbands, and that she loved him, and 
ended with passionate tears. 

He sighed deeply as he soothed her. 
What had come to this lovely young wife 


of his? He littie dreamed of the terrible | 
| wood will let the question of adoption rest | 


struggle going on in the heart he believed 
to be all his own. 


It seemed to her that her sou] was rent in 


twain ; she longed with an intensity of long- 


ing for the wea'th, the rank, the position, 


the grandeur that had deen described to her. | 


She was not surprised at what she had heard; 


there had always been in her mind a kind | 


of intuitive knowledge that her mother was 
® lady, and that she herself was not in ber 
right place. It seemed so cruel that she 
shouid be deprived of all the glorious ad- 
Yantages she had longed for, because she 


At times you seem to | 
love ine, and then again you seem to hate | 
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loved her husband and would not leave 
him. 

How happy she would have been, install- 
ed at Brayln, inistress of that grand mansion! 
How the great people of the great world 
would have admired her! What jewels, 
what dresses she would have had! Nowon- 
der that when she thought of all she had 
lost she grew sad, silent, and unhappy ! the 
little cottage became unbearable then, the 
needful little economies most hateful, the 
husband for whom she had sacrificed so 
much a source of aversion. 

Then a sudden fit ot remorse would seize 
her: she would prove her love for him by 
the most loving words, the most tender 
caresses ; sho would laugh and sing, all to 
show him that she was happy; she would 
utter athousand extravagances about their 
little home and her affection for it. And 
then would follow the reaction, and she 
would be intensely wretched again. So 
matters went on for three long weeds, until 
her health began to fail. 

*A nobler woman, having once made the 
sacrifice, would have abided by it. She 
wavered even while she believed herself to 
be most firin. 

She looked ill, her face was always either 
flushed or white, her hands trembled; she 
was nervous, hysterical, unlike herself. In 
vain her husband tried everything to release 
her; he was, it possible, more unhappy 
than herself. - 
| It had been such a glimpse of Paradise to 
her ; now the gates were shut, and she was 
debarred from entering. She had not said 
one word to Paul; he was still in utter 
ignorance. 

So the fourth week dawned, and she 
knew that before it had ended she must be 
either rich without her husband, or poor 
with hiin. 

In the ineantime Mr. Ford had told the 
old lord all: he had painted the girl's beauty 
in vivid colors; he had described her anger, 
her indignation, her resolve never to leave 
her husband, never to break his heart; he 
had delivered the message word for word. 
Lord Carlswood smiled grimly. 

“T like that,’’ he said ; ‘it is the true Carls- 
wood spirit. But she will give in. She 
secined to waver at the last, you say? She 
will give in. I have thought of a pian,”’ he 
added. 

“You shall wait a month, so as to give 
her time to think over all she has lost, and 
then you shall goagain, and this time you 
shall invite her to Bralyn, and escort her 
here. 

“You shall bring the boy too for a month’s 
visit—not the husband, mind. He cannot 
refuse iny grandchild permission to visit 
me; and, if she comes, I will undertake to 
| say that she will never go back. Let her 
once taste such a life asshe will lead here, 
and she is mine.” 

Sorely against his will Mr. Ford consented. 
| He went once mere to Ashburniiam, and 
found his way to the pretty cottage in the 
wood. Isimay’s face flushed deepest crimson 
when she saw him. She held out her 
hands with a gesture almost sublime in its 
despair. 

“You must not come to tempt me again!”’ 
she cried. “Iam not strong. Pray leave 
me.”’ 

“I am here only to invite you and your 
son to Bralyn,” he returned. ‘Lord Carls- 








foratime; but be wantsto see you and 
your little Lionel.” 

“Not my husband?’ she asked with 
whitening lips. ’ 

“No, he will not receive Mr. Waldron. 
| You can please yourself of course as to 
accepting the invitation or not. 
| “J should like to go,” she said, eagerly. 


‘T he onged to see a little of the beautiful | touched her: 
Roiennesiens I awant go, and take my boy | die than leave him. Paul forgot that they 


| great world. 





from her no detailsof her grandfather's 
wealth, position, and grandeur. 

“I must go,” she cried again. “Paul 
will not object to me going there when he 
knows."’ 

“You have not told your husband ?"’ ques- 
tioned Mr. Ford. 

“Not one word,” she replied. “Do you 
tnink he will be unwilling for me to go ?"”’ 

“T cannot tell; you must be the better 
judge. You will have to ask his perimis- 
sion.”’ 

She sat for some minutes in thoughtful 
silence, and then with a grave, pale face 
looked at the lawyer. 

“IT should like to go to Bralyn,”’ she said. 
“Tshould like to see just once what the 
grand world is like. Of course 1 shall come 
back again. Considering the great sacrifice 
| I have to make, I think I may allow my- 
| self this pleasure; but Iam afraid, if Paul 
knew what my grandfather has proposed, 
he would never let me go. I have been 
thinking that you might tell him the story 
—inform him who my mother was, and of 
Lord Carlswood's invitation, without saying 
anything about his condition for adopting 
my boy and myself.” 

As she spoke, her lips grew white. Yes, 
she was sure to come back, she repeated to 
herself. She wanted only one glimpse of 
the great world, and then she would come 
back. 

“You think, if Mr. Waldron knew what 
Lord Carlswood has proposed, he would 
| not consent for you to pay even this visit ?” 
| said Mr. Ford. 

“T aim quite sure of it; he would prevent 
my going.” 

“Why ?" asked the lawyer, briefly. 

“He would be afraid that I should never 
come back," she replied. 

“But yon do intend to return—you have 
no idea of accepting Lord Carlswood's 
offer.” 

“Not the least,’ she said; “JT told you I 
would never break my husband's heart.” 

But it struck hin there no longer the 
sume fire and animation in her words, 

“You will come this evening,” she said, 
“and tell my husband all."* 

+ . 7. 7 * - 


‘“Paul,’’ said Ismay, as they sat togethor 


watching the sunset, “do you see that stran- 
er at the garden-gate? Heis coming to tell 








” 


your life. 
* * 7 . ” * 

Paul Waldron heard Mr. Ford in stupefied 

silence, in bewildered dismay. Once, ashe 





touched with pity. When the story was 
he turned to his wife with love and tender- 
} ness unntterable. 

“So, my darling,” he ssid, “my beautifal 
| love, you are a great lady after all.” 

“IT am your wife, Paul,’ she rejoined, 


great emotion. 

“And this lord has invited you—you and 
our boy—to visit him—you without me !"’ 

“Perhaps he wants to see me first,’’ she 
returned. 
see you next.” 

“You without moe!" he repeated. “Oh, 
my darling, do notthink I feel it because 
he is rich and great! That would make no 
diflerence to ine. JT value no rank. I value 
you my darling. If he should take you 
froin ine !"’ 

“Ile cannot’’ she whispered. ‘‘Who can 
take me from you? Ain I not your wife— 
your own wife?” 

His great love, his passionate despair, 
: she felt that she would rather 





with me. Teil me—tell me a!l about | were not alone; he knelt at her feet, clasped 


| Bralyn.”’ 


her bandsin his own and oovered them 





| but when he reealled that 
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He described the place to her; he hid | with passionate kisses, and with passionate 


tears, 

“My darling, how should I live if T lost 
you? You are the life of my life. Youare 
the light, the warmth, the centre of iny soul 
—my heart lives in you. I love you so, 
sweet, that if you were tu be taken from ine 
I should go mad. I ain frightened when I 
think how I love you—frightened at inyselt. 
May Heaven keep you froin any one 
who would come between us! You are 
fair and fragile, lam strong with a man's 
strength ; but, if you bade me, I would lay 
myself at your teet—I would give you my 
life!" 

“And I love you, Paul,”’ she whispered. 

He turned to Mr. Ford. 

“You see sir, she loves mo—loves me un- 
worthy asTam. This great man cannot— 
will not take her from me! You see for 
yourself she loves ine."’ 

“*T nee,"’ was the grave response. To hiin- 
self Mr. Ford said, “May Heaven have 
mercy on any man who trusts his happiness 
to a woinan’s keeping.”’ 

“*You will not go for long, Isinay ?"" Paul 
said. 

She was so touched by his great passion, 
his inarvellous love, that she said— 

“IT will not go at all, unless you are quite 
willing, Paul.”’ 

But he was too gonerous, too noble, to 
accept the sacrifice from ber. 

‘You shall go my darling, and take the 
boy with you. I can trust you—ah, thank 
Heaven I can trust vou! You will come 
back to me, and you will know then that 
all the world can never give you the value 
of my love." 

“I know that now," she whispered; and 
he was content. 

She said afterwards to Mr. Ford— 

“It was well we kept our secret and said 
nothing of Lord Carlawood's eonditions; If 
he had known them, be would never have 
let ine go. 

And Mr. Ford sighed again as he said to 
hiinself— 

“Heaven helpthe man who trusts his 
happiness to a woman's keeping !"’ 

* . a * 7 ” 

Of the parting of Paul and Isinay Waldron 
Mr. Ford could never endure to think. He 
was astrong, cool, shrewd, calculating tan, 
scene he was 
filled with pain. The grief of the husband's 


| honest, tnanly heart, the silent anguish on 
you the strangest story you ever heard in all | . s 


the handsoine face, the despairing love with 
which he clung to wife and child —all caine 
vividly before hiin. More than once the 


| lawyer had been tempted to tell her not to 


j go to 
listened, a passionate cry of despair came | 
trom his lips, and the lawer'’s heart was | 


finished, Paul forgot the stranger's presence; | 


her lovely face softening at the sight of his | 


“It may be that he will ask to | 


Bralyn—more tnan once Isinay 
was tempted to clasp her aruis round Paul's 
neck and promise never tw leave him. He 
said nothing, but he looked like a man on 
whoin sentence of death had just been 
passed. 

He exhausted his resources in order that 
his wife night be nicely dressed. He had 
bought a dress of soft lustrous silk, and 
they both thought in their simplicity that 
elezance could yo no farther. 

“This great lord will see that I have taken 
care of you,"’ said the young husband, half 
sadly, half fondly. 

The morning of departure came, and his 
white face was pitiful to sue. 

“It is only for a visit,’ said Isinay, and he 
clasped her in his arins. 

“Isinay darling, you will not let them 
tarn your heart from ine—you will not 
learn t© love wealth and luxury so dearly 
that you can never love ine again ?"’ 

She soothed him as women know how to 
soothe the fears of those who love them. 

Mr. Ford, who watched the seene, thought 
he had never beleld a yreater contrast. 
The husband was pale and haggard, full 
of a great passion, a great grief—the wife 
was beautiful, bright, and radiant, her love- 
liness enhanced by her tasteful dress, 
ber suules brighter [row the consciousness 
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of novelty. The litle cuaitd looked from 
one to the other with) wonderful eves, 

“How can she leave hun? thought Mr, 
Ford to himself. “Sic has a stronge> 
nature than I thought 

He turned away when Paul Waldron 
held bis wife in his arins and tried to my 
farewell. 

“You must enjo 








yourself as much as 
ou can, lamay. Do not sadden yourself 

y pases of me here all alone. I shall 
be dappy in thinking of you; and, oh, my 
darling,’ he cried her! Remember the 
whole world can give you nothing #0 
precious as my love.”’ ; 

And then he watched her until she had 
passed outofhis sight. Him love for her 
was s) great that ifin that hour he could 
have foreseen all he had wo suffer he would 
have died. 

Mr. Ford was surprised to find how soon 
Mra. Waldron recovered her spirits. She 
had wept bitterly at parting from ber hus- 
band, but the tears were seon dried. She 
enjoyed the change and novelty, and the 
admiration she excited; her vanity was flat- 
tered by the adiniring ylances cast upon her 
during the journey. No thought of the 


lonely heart mourning for her refusing to 
be coinforted came to disturb her. They 
reached Bralyn in safety, and her delight 


at the sight of that maynificent mansion was 
wabuunted. 

Lord Carlswood almost lost his sel fpos- 
session when his eyes fell first on that beau- 
tiful face. 

“It is Katrine,” he nurmured—* Katrine 
risen froin the dead!" 

Isinay had all the Carlswood grace of 
manner and ofinovernent. She went up to 
him at once. 

“Will you love ine alittle for my mother's 
sake?" sho suid, quietly. 

He kissed the white brow; he looked at 
the violet eyes with their golden light; he 
laid his hand on the shining masses of wav- 
ing hair. 

“I shall learn,”’ he said, “to love you best 
for your own sake, and no other. Is this 
your son?) You look so young Ismay.” 

“I am not twenty yet,” she replied with 
a sinile; and the sinile made her so beauti- 
ful that the old nan looked at herin wonder. 
He took the boy in his arins. 

“He has something of 
face,’’ he said, musingly. 

Ismay proved, to her grandfather's 
delight, that she too had some of the old 
Carlswood spirit and pride. Although the 
novelty, the imanificence, the luxury, 
must have struck her with wonder, she said 
nothing. Ile had dreaded vulgar adinirc- 
ation, outbursts of wonder—he need not 
have been afraid. 

When Isinay saw anything that she did 
not understand, she asked quietly what it 
was, Hle was delighted with her; there 
was no trace of anything vulgar about her, 
He had halt expected that she would speak 
in broad provincial fashion, but her accent 
was as good as his own. 

She repressed the startled ery that rose to 
ber lips when she was taken by the house- 
keeper to the superb suite of rooms prepared 
for Ber. 

There was a day and night nursery fitted 
up with every comfort and luxury for the 
boy, and there was a neat, trim, smiling 
maid to attend to him. ‘There was a suite 
of four rooins arranged for Ismay herself, 
magnificent and luxurious as though they 
had been for a queen—a boudoir with rose 
silk hangings, rare pictures, fragment flow- 
ers, exquisite statuary, and furniture of the 
most modern and beautiful design ; a sleep- 
ing-room all white and gold; a dressing- 
room fitted up with every luxury that any 
lady could desire; and a small library 
where she could read, write, or study at 
will. 

“Are these intended for me?” she asked, 
as she looked round; and then she stopped 
abruptly, with an innate conviction that the 
servants at Bralyn must not see how unac- 
customed she was tosuch splendor, 

Iter surprise wus increased when a pleas- 
ant-looking maid came smiling and bowing 
and told her that Lord Carlswood suid she 
was to wait upon Mrs. Waldron. 

Then, when the wordrobe doors were 
opened, she saw wondrous treasures of satin, 
silk, velvet, lace, dresses that had been sent 
froin Paris, cashinere shawls, mantles of 
finest velvet. 

There was also provided everything 
necessary in the way of gloves, fans, slip- 

ers—nothing had been forgotten. Ismay's 
ace grew pale with wonder as she gazed at 
thein. 

“Shall I help you madam, to dress for 
dinner?"’ asked the smiling maid and 
Isinay, With some little trepidation, consent- 
ed. 

The maid had selected a demi-toilette—a 
dress of rich blue velvet trimmed with 
white lace. She arranged the waving 
masses of light brown hair so as to show its 
silky abundance; she placed a white camel- 
lia in it; and then she opened a jewel-case 
that lay on the toilette-table. It contained 
asuite of pearls—a beautiful necklace, a 
bracelet, and earrings. 

Isinay looked at herself when the toilette 
was complete, with a sense of wonder and 
fear. 

Was that lovely, radiant, magnificently- 
dressed woinan really Paul Waldron’s 
wife? The white, graceful neck and ex- 
quisitely moulded shoulders were fair as 


the Carlswood 
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where Lord Car!swood and Mr. Ford await- 


‘woman,’ thought Lord Carlswood, 





ed her. 

They both looked up in wonder as the 
beautiful girl entered the room. The vld 
Jord paid her many courtly compliments, 
and the fair face flushed with triumph. 

She went through the ordeal of dinner 
with calmness and self-control. 
She was half dismayed at the splendor 
of the dining-room—at the silver, the rare 
wines, the flowers; the luxury that seemed 
t» abound everywhere haf startled her. 
But she was careful not to displease ber 

ndfather—she watched what he did, and 
mitated him. 
“Three inonths under the careful tuition 
some accomplished and or 
‘wil 


ot 


make her presentable anywhere.” 
After dinner, while he paused in his con- 
versation, she looked up at him suddenly. 
“T must not forget to write to Paul my 


| husband,’’ she said; “he will be waiting so 











the soft gleaming pearls, the rounded arms | 


were perfect in shape, as were the little 
white hands, with their pink-tipped fingers 
the slender figure, the features of the 
glorious young face. She smiled to her- 
if. 
el wish Paul could see me now,’’ she 
thought ; and then she reminded herself, 
“J must not forgetto write to him.” 
She went down to the drawing-room, 





ap Xiously for a letter from me.” 

lawd Carlswood waved his hand w'th a 
courtly gesture. 

“Will you oblige me, Mra. Waldron, 
while you honor mine with your society by 
refraining from all inention of that person's 
naine?"’ 

Her face flushed with anger—some proud 
retort sprang tober lips; but prudence won 
the day--she made no reply. 

After that Lord Carlswood was kinder to 
her than ever. Hotook her round the 
picture -yallery, he talked to her, he allow- 
ed her to see how greatly he admired her. 

Without ostentation, without boasting, he 
gave her some faint idea of the glories of 
the house of Carlswood, Hoe showed her 
anciont armner that had been worn by the 
heroes and warriors of his race; showed her 
the pictured faces of men whose voice had 
ruled the land; he showed her the portrait 
of ladies whose names had been proverbial 
for beauty and grace. 

Isinay listened without comment. In 
her own mind she was comparing the 
magnificence of everything around her with 
the poverty of her litthe woodland brome. 
Could she ever return and live contentedly 
there again? Lord Carlswood watched her 
in siuience ; he took heart from the expression 
of her face; he kept her purposely engaged 
in conversation. 

“Let her forget to write to him during 
this first night of her absence,’ he said to 
himself, “and 1 shall consider it a point 
gained. It will teach hin what to expect, 
for I begin to hope and to believe she will 
not leave me.”’ 

It was not until Ismay stood in her room 
at midnight that sho said to berself— 

“What shall ldo? I have forgotten 
write to Paul!” 


to 


CHAPTER VII. 

FEW days passed, and Ismay Waldron 
\ began to feel at home at Bralyn. She 
[A became accustomed to its splendors, to 
its magnificence, to the now and beautitul 
life that opened to her. She looked back with 
wonder on the titne that had passed—on her 
life in the humble cottage. How had she 
borne the quiet, the seclusion, the absence 
of everything she now valued inmost ? 

Lord Carlswood was most adroit in his 
treatment of her. He said nothing that 
she could openly resent, but he lost no 
opportunity of airing his Conservative 
principles — of expressing his contempt 
for all Liberals, all Radicals. He was 
always inveighing against poverty, yet in 
a fashion that she could take no offence. 
The time came when so far from feeling in 
the least degree annoyed with him, she 
coincided with his every word; and when 
the Master of Bralyn found that was the case 
he sent for Mr. Ford. 

“My grandchild wjll not leave me,” said 
the old lord to his lawyer; “I am sure of 
i.” 

“May I ask why, Lord Carlswood.” 

“Because her imaster-passion is vanity 
she has more vanity than affection. I have 
known women—wormen of our own race too- 


who would have laughed all wealth 
to scorn, who would have given 
their lives for their love — women 


of noble nature, who would have trampled 
all luxury under foot. But Isinay is of a 
lighter nature. Her master-passion is vani- 
ty. She willstay with me, because I can 
adininister to her vanity, and her husband 
cannot.”’ 

‘It seems to me very like murder,"’ said 
Mr. Ford, remembering the white haggard 
face of the young husband, “and I, my 
lord, should not like to change places with 
you, if you sin in this fashion.”’ 

“T will take al! the risk,"’ was the quiet 
a 

Then the old lord began to tempt his 
grandchild. He talked to her of the great 
world, of its brilliant pleasures, its guieties, 
its honors; he told her how such beauty as 
hers would command universal homage— 
that in London, even amidst the noblest 
ladies, she would bea queen. 
her with the most costly jewels, with the 
most inagnificent dresses; he lavished every 
luxury upon her. He insisted that she 
should learn to ride, and purchased a beau- 
tiful Arab for her. She had the use ofa 
luxurious carriage ; she had servants to wait 
upon her. 


| 





thing that was most graceful and choice—he | 


cultivated her taste—he spoke lighly of her 


a ion. 

. ie tempted her through the innate refine- 
ment that had always distinguished her, he 
ministered toftin every way. oe spoke 
always with the eontempt of pover- 
ty, of all cpavench to eulgurty: he spoke 
with most condescendiag pity of those 


| whose position in life was inferior t his 


own. 
He tempted her, too, by the wonderful 


reverence in which he held his race; he 
told her stories ofthe Carlswoods dead and 
gone—ofthe heroes, the statesinen, the 
warriors, the noble and beautiful women— 
the heroines of his raxe—women whose 
naines were famed in song and story; and 


‘then, stopping abruptly, be would say, 


(nore and 


with strange pathetic earnestness— 

“T could not bring dishonor on such a 
name!" 

Day by day Ismay loved her new life 
} and inore. It was so pleasant 
wander in those splendid grounds, under 
the shade of ancestral trees; it was so picas- 


' ant to live in those magnificent rooms, with 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





their thick soft carpets, their superb furnit- 
ure, their rare pictures and profusion of 
flowers—to have servants to attend to her 
every wish-to have carriages, horses, jewels 
dresses, every luxury that her imagination 
could devise. 

It was pleasant always to have a purse 
full of money—to know that she need never 
trouble about ways and imeans—to have 
respect, homage, flatvery, reverence shown 
to her; it was pleasant to be surrounded by 
beautitul things—to meet none but polished 
and refined people. 

She thought with a shudder of the little 
cottage, the one little maid, the homely life. 
She contrasted her husband, in his plain 
working dress, with the polished gentlemen 
she saw around her. 

She was weak of soul, weak of purpose, 
weak of heart, weak of will. The past, with 
its poverty and privations, became hateful 
to er. She loved the present; she dreaded 
the thought of returning to her huimble 
home, of giving up her jewels, of growing 
accustomed again to an obscure life. How 
she would miss the grandeur, the luxury, 
the magnificence of Bralyn! 

Yet she loved Paui—loved him as dearly 
and deeply as her light nature would allow 
her to love. There were nights when 
her pillow was wet with tears—when she 
sobbed as though her heart would break— 
when she thought all the world well lost 
for him. 

But with the morning sunshine 
better thoughts would flee. 

She never forgot her husband—when she 
saw anything especially beautiful,she would 
long for him. 

She would take her little child out into the 
grounds, so that, unheard by others, she 
tnight talk to him of his father. 

‘here was hardly an hour in which her 
heart did notturn to Paul; but she was vain, 
weak, fond of luxury,easily persuaded ; and 
the love of self, the love of wealth and tnag- 
nificence, was stronger than her love of 
hit. 

“T amin my right place now,” she would 
say to herself; “I never felt at home in 
Paul's little cottage.’’ 

Then, when Lord Carlswood thought the 
love of present surroundings had taken deep 
root, he spoke to her. 

He was calm, firm, and decided; he told 
her that nothing would ever induce him to 
recognize her husband, and he repeated his 
oller. 

“I shall not’ seek to influence you,” he 
said. “LT simply lay both paths in life be- 
fore you; you shall choose as you will. If 
you make up your mind to return and take 
your boy with you, so be it. I will not re- 
proach you, but I shall never look upon 
your face again ; nor—pardon ine for speak- 
ing so plainly—shall I ever leave to you or 
Lionel one shilling of my money. Do not 
think Ishall ever change. If, on the con- 
trary, you decide to remain with me, I will 
make you heiress of all my fortune, and my 
estate shall go to your son. You shall have 


those 


every advantage that I can offer you. I will | 


find some lady accustomed to the usages 


| of good society and the ways of the world to 


give you two or three months’ instruction, 
und the next season you shall go London. 
You shall be mistress of Bralyn House, one 
ot the most magnificent mansions in the 
metropolis. You shall be a queen, a leader 
of fashion. You shall live one of the most 
brilliant lives woman ever led. You shall 
have wealth in abundance, and your son— 


| your beautiful boy—shall succeed to a large 


He tempted | 


He tempted her through her love of her | 


on. 


He would take the child in his arms and | 


praise his noble face and his frank, engaging 
manner. 

“It is pitiful to think of Lionel brought 
up in a cottage, with no higher hope than to 
bea respectab.e gamekeeper ; nature meant 
him fora nobleman. Lionel, Lord Carls- 
wood, would perhaps be the greatest man of 
his race.’’ 

He tempted her through her love of the 
beautif He surrounded her with every- 


fortune.’ 
ller face flushed as she listened, and then 
grew deadly pale. 

“And what isthe condition of all this?” 
she asked. 

“That you give up your husband, who— 
but I need not tell you what he is—that you 
consent to live apart from him, and never to 
see him again.” 

“It is cruelly hard!" she murmured. 

“Not so hard as you think,’” he rejoined. 
“Rank always has its penalties. How many 
queens have married for the good of their 
kingdom and have given up the man they 
really loved? + How many noble ladies, at 
the call of duty, have married imen whom 
they disliked? You are not required to 
suffer 80; you have but to leave a man 
Whose tastes, habits, and manners cannot 
fail to be disagreeable to you.”’ 

“I love my husband,” she opposed. 

“Certainly. 
and let me know the result.”’ 

She tried entreaties, expostulations, re- 
monstrances, and prayers—it was all in 
vain. 

The resolve he had formed he would not 

reak. 

She would go home, and never mind the 
poverty, the privations, or anything else. 


Well, think it over, Ismay, | j 
| within him—anger 80 wild, so frantic, t 


to | 
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Paul was worth any sacrifice; Pau) oved 
her so dearly that nothing should te na her 


to stay away from hiin, 

Then she pictured to herself with what in. 
finite delight he would receive her—how he 
would love her,bless her for her truth, thank 
her for the sucrifice. 

Her heart grew warm with love for him 
her eyes grew dim with tears, 

But she was vain and weak; love and. 
vanity struggled hard for mastership, and 
vanity won the day. 

She forgot the wooing ar the 
lanes of Ashburnham ; she 1 her 
duty, her plighted troth, her husbends 
love; she was carcless of his sufferin , heed. 
less of his despair,when she told eed Carls. 
wood that she had thought the matter welj 
over and had decided to stay. 

His lordship sent for Mr. Ford,and Mr. 
Ford received instructions to write to Paul 
Waldron to him of Lord Carlswood’s offer 
and of his wife's acceptance of it. 

He wrote, picturing to himself the bhand- 


soine, hagyard face as he had seen it last. 
“May tleaven pardon those who de. 


| liberately break a human heart!’ he said 


| 
| 
| 
| 














as he finished the letter. 

He had written very plainly, telling Panl 
what Lord Carlswood had decided to do,and 
that, although willing to adopt Ismay and 
her son, he steadtastly refused in any way to 
recognize bis granchild’s husband. 

“Your wife has had plenty of time to de. 
cide,”’ he wrote, *‘and she declines to leave 
Bralyn.”’ 

By Lord Carlswood'’s wish Ismay en- 
closed a note. 

“It will be a contirmation of Mr. Ford's 
letter,’’ he said. 

She wrote: 


“T cannot expect you ever to forgive me, 
Paul, or to think as I think. I know how 
much you have loved me—and I have 
loved and do love you; _ still, for, 
my own sake and Leo’s I think I ought to 
accept Lord Carlswood's offer. I wisa that 
it had been different ; I wish that you could 
share all our advantages. You may think 
that I ought to have refused and have re- 
turned to vou ,but I should never have been 
happy at Ashburnham again. The little home 
that contents vou would not have contented 
me. Itis better that I should tell you this 
frankly. I could not be huppy with you 
again. You must not think ine unkind. I 
always felt I was not in inv right place. 


| Wor all the love and care you have lavished 
| upon ine I thank you now in bidding you 


farewell.” 

So coldly, so heartlessly written; yet 
blurred and blotted with burning tears, with- 
out one word she placed the letter in Lord 
Carlswood's hand; but no one saw Ismay 
Waldron again that day. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


HERE caine a bright, warm,sweet morn- 
| ing in August,when Paul Waldron rose 
early and went out amongst the dew- 
laden flowers, he had been thinking 80 in- 
tently about Isinay that he could not sleep. 
It was a month since she had left him, 
and he was longing to look at her bright, 
beautiful face again. 

“She could not be annoyed now,” he said 
to himself,if I wrote and asked herto come 
home ; she had been gone so long.”’ 

He had almost forgotten his doubts, 

Ismay had written to hiin very often, tell- 
ing him ofher great enjoyinent; but she had 
never given him even the slightest hint of 
the struggle in her mind, never told him 
one word of Lord Carlswood's offer. 

“IT will write and ask her to come back ;” 
and as he said the words the sun seeined to 
shine more brightly, the flowers to look 
more fair. 

He sat enjoying the sunshine,the dew,and 
the tlowers; the little maid took his cup of 
coffee out to him, and the postman, seeing 
hin in the garden, brought the letters to 
him. 

There was one bearing the postimark of 
Lynn. 

“An hour afterwards, when the little mid 
went in search of hiin, she found him lying 
on his tace on the ground,cold and senseless 
as one dead. 

She tried to rouse him,and after a time he 
looked around him with a dazed, bewildered 


| air. 


“Have you been ill?” asked the girl ; and 
then she looked at him in surprise, for as he 
walked to the house he stumbled at every 
step. . 

He went to his room, and she heard him 
lock the door. 

He was a strong man, brave to suffer and 
endure, but that letter had struck him down 
asa sudden and terrible blow would have 
done. 

The news bewildered him; at first he 
could not realize it. 

Slowly, clearly, the terrible truth came 
home to him. 

Ismay had forsaken him for mere vanity, 
for wealth and luxury. ; 

She had given him up and had left bim 
forever. 

When his mind had quite grasped that 
truth aterrible cry came from his lips—* 
cry to Heaven for vengeance. his 

Then, unable to bear up, he fell with 
face on the ground. in 

When he recovered he sat for long ~oe ‘. 
that room that was never again to be brigh 
ened by his wife's fair face, bearing the oy 
pain of his agony in silence that was hero 

Then hot anger, fierce indignation 


he was for a time like a madman. 
Who had taken his darling from 
Who had tempted her and 
away? red tbe 
He stood with white lips and cu 
destroyer of his happiness with versble 
Cursen. ’ 


him? 
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He cursed the proud lord who had robbed 
him of his treasure. 

“My darling!"’ he sobbed, and his great 
heart fro breaking with its burden. 
“My darling—so beautiful, so tender, so 
loving, my wife!" 

Then he remembered that it was of her 
own free will she had done it. 

She had left him that she might enjoy 
wealth, luxury, and splendor. 

She had left him,had blighted his life,had 
broken his heart, had slighted his love, for 
—inoney. 

He had loved her with a passion that was 
almost terrible in its intensity; but, as he 
thought of what she had done, that love 
seemed to him to change into hate. 

He did not curse her; but his lips curved 
with a curious smile. 

“She was light and vain,’’ he said. “She 
had my heart in her hands; she has broken 
it and thrown itaway. She was not worth 
mv love. For her sake I would have borne 
starvation ; she with a few cool words gives 
me up for money. I will not curse her,but 
l ery to Heaven for vengeance.”’ 

He raised his right hand. 

“I swear,’’ he said, “‘by my love and my 
eorrow,that J will avenge my wrong—that I 
will take full vengeance on her for what she 
bas made ine suffer.” 

Paul Waldron's trouble changed and 
warped his whole nature; it hardened him 
as nothing else could have done. 

Yet tono man living did he make any 
complaint. 

He said nothing of what had happened; 
he went about his work for some days as 
usual, but with a grim, determined look on 
his face, and his voice seemed to have taken 
quite another tone, 

He knew that there was legal redress for 
him: he could have claimed his child. 

But he was too proud. 

If she had voluntarily lef{ him—liet her 


0. 
. The law of the country might force his 
heartless wife to return—might compel her 
to come back to him; but he disdained any 
such assistance—he held the law in con- 
teinpt. 

“If she has left ne of her own free will,”’ 
he said to hitnself, “I will not take her back 
because the law isin my favor. Let her do 
as she will.”’ 

Nor would he write to appeal to her. 

“She shall not know what 1 have suffered 
—she shall not laugh over my pain,’’ he 
said to himself. “I will never write to her. 
See has left me, and sho shall not know 
what becumes of me.”’ 

W hat he suffered—his desolation anguish, 
despair—none but Heaven knew. 

It changed the wholo nature of the man— 
it hardened and embittered him—it made 
him unlike himself. 

He brooded in sullen gloom over his 
wrongs,and then his gloom would give way 
to passionate anguish and despair. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
— ir 


The Schoolmaster’s Dream. 


BY CLAY CORDERI. 








some time, 

_Every here and there the rays of 
evening lamps penetrated the de >»pening 
gloom as they shot through the windows of 
the farmhouses in the valley. 

A light breeze sang in the leafless branches 
of the trees, and the new moon sailed up 
the eastern sky, attended by ten million 
twinkling stars. 

There were few in this quiet valley who 
ever turned an eye on scenes like this with 
aught but careless glances. 

Toil from early dawn till late at night left 
them little time or desire to view Nuture’'s 
glories critically. 

Yet there was one aiong them, though 
not of them, who had been viewing this coin- 
ing night carefully. 

{e was the schoolmaster, who, for the last 
terin, had been instructing the young of the 
—_. in the little schoolhouse on 

16 Dil, 

Now the winter's work was over. 

That day he had bade them tarewell, and 
on the morrow he must leave, perhaps for- 
ever, 

herefore, it was with various emotions 
that he viewed the gathering darkness on 
this eve, 

_ At last he wearied of the view, and turn- 
ing from the window, seated himself by the 
fire and gave himself up to reverie. 

he past winter’s work passed before him 
and with it caine nuinerous questions. 

“Have I done my duty tully ? Shall any 


|" shades of evening had been falling 


left this valley. 


At last, he had came back to visit this spot 
ever dear to hii. 

It was very slowly that he ascended the 
hill on which the old schoolhouse stood. 

Many were the times his cane only kept 

| hiin from falling prostrate, and often had he 
to pause and rest. 

He reached the summit and the school- 
house stood before hii, changed, it is true, 
but it was still the same old ouse, despite 
the ravages of time and neglect. 

He slowly approached it, for old memories 
and faces came up before him and over- 
whelmed hiin like an avalanche. 

He lifted the latch and entered. 

Here he expected to find a great change, 
but the room was little altered. 

The old desks were still there and so was 
the stove. 

A tattered nap swung from one nail and 
the remnants of wreaths swung in silence. 
The same ink marks adoraca the ceilin 
and walls, and he almost persuaded himself 
that the same figures were yet on the board 

that he had lett there so many years ago. 

Everything was there as he had left it—all 
but the scholars. 

He seated himself on the same bench he 
had sat on so often,and inechanically he took 
out the old report. 

It was the saine which he had used. 

He turned over its leaves,and as he did so 
a change came over him. 

His age passed away and he was once 
more young. 

It was the hour for school. 

The seats were filled with the same schol- 
ars which he had taught forty years ago. 

He tapped his bell for silence, and taking 
up his pen began to call the roll. 

The first was “John Smiley.” 

‘Here !’’ caine from one of the back desks, 
and behold! the school-room dissolved as if 
by magic,and a battletield stood in its place. 

A fierce conflict was in progress. 

Might was almost victorious over right. 

Unless succor came soon the day would 
be lost. 

They had been fighting for hours. 

Death had frightfully thinned their ranks, 
and a was fast overpowering thern. 

Their lines were wavering, yet they stub- 
bornly contested the ground, inch by inch. 

This could not last long, still the rein- 
forceiments caine not. 

The battle grew more furious. 

The assailants pressed on with shouts of 
victory, but at last relief was seen in the dis- 
tance. e 

It comes thundering on. 

It draws nearer and nearer. 

The tread of their horses can be heard 
and the earth seeins to tremble under their 
feet. 

The sunshine is reflected froin thoir glis- 
tening sabres and joyiul shouts rend the 
air. 

The lines open, and they rush on the 
foe. 

The smoke hides them, but a voice is heard 
within the gloom to shout out the one word 
“Charge !”’ 

Then comes the crash, but the master re- 
cognized the voice—it was John Smiley's. 

{e sees no more. 

The scenes fades froin his view, and the 
schoolroom and scholars take their place 
again. 

Hie coimnes to the next naine, and “James 
Raymond” resounds throughout the room. 
‘Here !’’ comes from a seat farther on. 

Again the schoolroom gives place to anew 
scene. 

The ocean seems to roll where it stood. 

A dreadful storm is sweeping over its sur- 
face and lashiny it to tury. 

The waters boil and surge vehemently. 

It is terrible. 

“Woe be to the vessel caught in this 
mielstrom!"’ sighs the master. 

But the words have hardly passed his lips, 
before a magnificent steamship appears in 
the distance. , 

Slowly she ploughs fer way through the 
seething waters. 

She had not escaped unscathed. 

Her jnasts are gone, her smokestacks, too, 
and water can be seen pouring from gaping 
seains as her hull is raised above the sea on 
every wave. 

A few wretched people are securely lashed 
to her deck, but in their faces there is no 
hope, 

Despair and terror alone reign there, for 
every wave they expect will engulf them. 

A hatchway opens for a tmoment, and 
there quickly emerges one whose face is a 
inarked contrast to theirs. 

Hope sets enthroned on his brow and de- 
termination flashes from his eye. 

He takes in the situation at a glance, and 
cheering words and cali com:nands ring 








of those I taught ever advance to places of 
distinction, and if so, will they thank ine for 
ny labor, or are they all destined wo tread | 
i the footsteps of their parents,never know- 
ing mr roy but the hardest iabors. Ob that 
1 couid see into the future !"’ he sighed. 

With questions like these he wearied him- 
self, and before he knew it he slept. 

And, a8 he slept,the night seemed to have 
passed away. 

fhe sun was shining beautifully in a 
cloudless sky. 

The trees were covered with verdure,now 
of all the hues so beautifully blended by 
the early frosts. 

The fields, wo, evidenced a season passed, 
and all Nature bore the marks of time. 

At first he thought the landscape one which 
he had never seen before, but gradually one 
old landmark after another came back to his 
inemary and he recognized in it the neigh- 
borhood where he had taught his first teria 
of school. 

Many changes had taken pase, not only 
An yee Soumary but in hiinself as well. ae 

0. i 
ee parted and old age had ta 





out above the storin. 

The wretches regain courage and he is 
obeyed. 

The deck is cleared,the leaks are stopped, 
and the vessel battles bravely on. 

And, as the days and nights pass as ina 
panoraina, his voice speaks words of praise 
and hope until the haven is reached. 

Then it is silent, for his duty is done, and 
now he may rest, but not till two hundred 
yeople have showered blessings down upon 
bins “the hero, James Rayinond.”’ 

The scene is past, but only to be changed 
as he calls the naine of **Paul Gestler.”’ 


‘Here!’ comes froin a desk close beside | 


hirn. 

Tall mountains rear their heads on either 
side of the rvotn. 

A wide valley lies between them covered 
with the vegetation of atropical clime. 

The huts of the natives are scattered here 
and there, and in the distance is a village. 

And, while he beholds the scene, the vil- 
lage seeins 73 draw nearer; he me down 
the street and he sees 4 ple congre- 

peo 


gated, earnestly gazing ning Ww the 


Scores of years had passed since he had | discourse of one who stands before them. 


| His face is little less dark than their own, 
but the features are those of au Fur pean. 

And, as he strongly appeals to the assem- 
bled people to follow the blessed Master,his 
voice betrays him, and a tear falls from the 
s¢éhoolimaster's eye as he whispers the name 
| of “Paul Gestler, the missionary.” 

The scene fades. : 
Another naine is called, a new scene a 
pepe and so on down the whole list, until 

he boys are done. 
Then he turns to the other page,and, more 
pes | perhaps, calls the name of “Annie 
#e."" 


“Here !"’ answers a low,timid voice. 

A large city lies before him. 

The streets are filled with a hurryin 
ple and the heavens are red with the 
of a great oonflagration. 

Houses are crumbling before the devour- 
ing giant, but all the »ple are saved at 
last, and asighof relief goes up from the 
multitude. 

But a face appears at a window. 

It is a wee face, the face of a little girl, so 
sinall that she can scarcely see over the sill. 

She reaches out her little hands and cries 
for them to come and save her. 

The people look on in terror. 

The house is almost enveloped with flames, 
and a threatening wall stands toppling over 
the dwelling, ready to fall any fratant and 
crush it to atoms, 

It is a trying monent, and the bravest 
hearts quail as they look at the flames and 
threatening wall. 

The little girl must die. 

But no! not without one effort at least to 
save her. 

One in that number dares to make the 
trial, and it is a wo:nan. 

She quickly throws aside her shawl, and 
with an audible ‘(ijod help me!" breaks 
through the people, and is half way to ihe 
house before they divine her purpose. 

Shouts of “Stop her { stop her !"" are raised, 
and they try to prevent her advancing, but 
she eludes them all and disappears in the 
burning oo while the people without 
wait with breathless suspense her appear- 
ance. 

She is seen for an instant at the window, 
and they breathe inore freely. 

But the wall now leans more and more, 

Will it stand till she gets out? 

The people’s hearts fail them. 

It is on the eve of talling,and the people fall 
back, but it pauses for an instant, as though 
gathering up its strength for the fearful 
plunge. 

Yet she has not appeared. 

It gives another lurch, another, it is gone! 
but she springs from the door with the child 
in her arins, and falls fainting beyond dan- 

er, and a voice shouts “Hurrah for Annie 
Pleo!” and the cheers sound high above the 
roar of the flames. 

Again the scene passes away and as one in 
a dream he calls the name of ‘Laura Fair !"’ 

A city stands before him again, but there 
is no conflagration in progress. 

He sees the poorest part, that in which is 
found the peverty and mnisery. 

He looks into those miserable tenements, 
and sees the people—many almost starv- 
ing for the necessaries of life, while others 
toss back and forth on their pallets of straw 
and call on God to release them from their 
suffering. 

He sees the poor little pinched faces that 
have never heard a kind word or known a 
pleasure. 

He sees the empty grate, and the mother 
wipe away the tears as she tries to warm her 
shivering babe against her aching breast. 

He sees the swiftly-falling snow and al- 
most hears the cold wind as it howls around 
the corners and down the cold streets. 

He sees all the inisery and suffering and 
his heart throbs in pity,for not a ray of cotn- 
fort can he glean froin the view. 

But by-and-by a lady appears on the 
scene, 

She is not clegantly dressed, but a sweet 
smile lights up her face in a Way that ren- 
ders irresistible. 

At the sight of her the poor invalid bright- 


peo- 
nes 





ens up, a glad sinikes breaks over her coun- 


| tenance and she seems to forget all her 


| No costly carpet covered its floor, no ex- 

pensive pictures adorned its walla, and no 
stately furniture invited you w enter and 
rest. 


It was poorly furnished. 

A few chairs, a little bed in the corner, a 
small stand and a few cheap prints hanging 
against the wall was all its furniture. 
mR. - it was now the soene of a sorrowful 

ng. 

A —- life was about ending, and the 
stricken tamily were assembled about that 
little bed, and sorrowfully watched that 
dear face, which would so svon be sealed in 


h. 

With what deep sorrow that father gazes 
on the little wasted forin, while the er, 
choking back the sobs, strains it ber 
breast, as though, by so doing, she might be 
able to ward the unwelooine inessenger. 

The brothers and sisters, too, are there, 
and as they gaze on the struggle, tears 
flow from their eyes like rain. 

But their tears,the father's agony and the 
inother's anguish avail not. 

The reaper comes steadily on and gathers 
the flower home. 

Takes the darling of the family, the live- 
liest of the flock, the favorite of the sehvool 
and leaves a void that never will be filled 

in forever. 

With the first outburst of grief the scene 
changes. 

Darknoss settled over all things. 

It deepened and deepened until the scene 
was entirely hid, and, strange, but it did 
not disappear! but = , clothing all 
thing with its Impenetrable folds. 

And as it lay a change came over the face 
of the master. 

The pallor deepened until it was ghastly 
white. His head sank lower and lower un- 
til it rested on the desk. . 

The pen fell from his fingers and rolled 
to the floor, and at last the roll call was 
over. 

Now the darkness began to lift, and be- 
hold! the old schoolroom was unchanged, 
but the desks were filled, not with schol- 
ars, but the glorified spirits of those he had 
— so long ago. 

And as the darkness fully disappeared, 
they arose and with one accord rained their 
angelic voices in a song of glorious wel- 
come, 

Still singingthey advanced to the master's 
desk aud Titthe May taking his hand, be 
arose as glorious as they, and joining in 
their song, they passed out of the dece, lust 
as the last rays of the setting sun, passin 
through the window, tell on the aorta 
form of the master now silent forever. 

——_—oOoD— (iC he 


_ Bric-a-Brac. 


A MINE SuPKRSTITION—There is a super- 
stition wanong coal miners that if any one 
whistles in a mine some disaster is sure to 
follow. The theory is that whistling drives 
away the good luck spirit, leaving the min- 
ers to the mercy of a of evil. A whis- 
tler was lately mobbed in a Lackawanna 
mine. 

YEAST AND BREAD.—From the time of 
Pliny, the naturalist, the Gauls employed 
yeast in the inanulacture of bread; but in 
the seventeenth century the medical faculty 
condemned this practice as injurious, and 
fromm thut time there broke out an open war 
between the physicians and bakers. This 
question is not yetentirely decided. 

Ovp Harry.—The popular attributes of 
the evil one were a human forin, with 
horns, tail, and a cloven foot. These are 
very probably derived trom the Grecian 
fables, and fromthe representations of 
the Greek satyrs and Kouan fauns — the 
gods of the mountains and groves; and it is 
also probable that “Old Harry’? was origin- 
ally “Old Hairy.’ The satyrs were said to 
have hair like goats. “Shock’’ isa head of 
rough hair—a rough-haired dog. Su there 
is doubtless an aflinity between “Old 
Harry’ or “Old Hairy,” and “Old Shock,” 
the English name —_ to the demon sup 
posed to haunt roadsides and old pathways. 
“The Lord Harry” inay allude to the seript 
ural terinos, “the god of the world,’’ the 
prince of the powers of darkness, 

THe Mysrenious CANDLEsTICK. —In 





pain. 
The little pinched faces loose their 


| gloomy look, the mother wipes her eyes 











and the little babe ceases to sbiver, and 
laughs and plays as yy the breezes of 
June were fanning its blue cheeks with 
their perfumed wings. 

She seems to lighten all around her. 

The rooms do not appear so dismal now 
she is there, neither does it appear so cold. 

Her visits are short, but long after she 
leaves, the light of her presence seeins Ww 
linger, and voices whisper the name of 
Laura Fair lovingly. 

The scene dissolves,but the master’s eyes | 
have grown dim, he cannot see the next 
name, nor the next. 

He skips several until he comes to one 
deeply underscored with black. 

His band stops here. 

He pauses before calling that name, for 
she is no more. 

Strange that she should be with then this 
day,but there she sits looking upat him in 
that beautiful way she always louked at 
hit. 

The saine smnile is on her lips and the 
saine dimples in her cheeks which he had 
seen there the last day she sat there. 

Involuntarily he said **May Ellis.’ 

No encouraging “Here!"’ caine this time. 

The silence of the grave reigned. 

he schoolrootmn remained before hit for 
sotne inoments, as though loth to disappear 
again, but a change came over it very 
slowly, but at last a new scene was in its 
place. 

It was no battlefield this time, no raging | 
ocean, no city’s misery, uothing but a little 
room, * | 


meals 


—— ns 


the old cathedral at Kibe, Deniark, there 
is fastened to one of the massive granite 
pillars near thetimain entrance,an ugly brass 
candlestick upon which is inscribed a curse 
on the nan who removes it. Noone knows 
when or by whom it was put there, proba 
bly more than two centuries ago. When 
some years ago the church was repaired it 
was decided W remove the unsightly object. 
A ladder that was put up for the purpose 
fell upon one of the workinen and broke his 
leg. The first man who went up tw un- 
fasten the candlestick fell down and broke 
his neck. On the same day the architect 
who had the restoration of the churci: in 
charge fell seriously ill. The candiestick 
was then leit in its place and reimains there 
two-day, an object of awe. 

“A Dozen.’ —As the derivation from the 
French douzaine iinplies, it i generally 

resuined that adozen implies tweive things 
But in the English potteries, and in the 
earthen wure trade, queeusware, and crock- 
ery,adozen Ww this day represents that 
number of any #peciai article which can be 
offered at a fixed price. Thatis, the price 
is fixed and the number to adozen var es. 
For instance, the pitchers which are called 
= 2 in the trade are sold as 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 
12, 18, 24, 30, 36 pieces to each dozen, the 
price for a doen being constant. The ordi- 
nary pitcher, holding 4 juart, is a twelve or 
twelve tothe duzen, while a pint pitcher is 
twenty-four wa dozen, avd is so called 
when dealing in that size. Few of the arti- 
cles of the trade are sold in dozens of 
twelve, plates being alinost the only ones, 
and soume of theus ary sold at sixty to the 
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MAYBE. 





Bhe leant across the stile 
With her merry gviden sme, 

And ber bonny brown cyes glancing 
Through the green iéaves all the while, 
And he who loved her so 
Watched from the path below: 

Bat she tossed her bead so daintily, 

And laughed and bade him go, 
Maybe maybe ! we cannot knew; 
Maybe | maybe ! ‘twas better so. 


When the winds of March were loud, 
And the skies were dark with cloud, 
He bad won her love forever, 
And she trusted all he vowed, 
But she wept againet his heart, 
*Oh, my darling, we must, 
Fora t lies between us 
Fr ef more, sweetheart ''* 
Maybe. maybe. we cannot know: 
Maybe ! maybe ! ‘twas better so. 


And the years have passed away, 
And they both are old and gray, 
Bat the same sweet dream isin their hearts 
Forever and for ave, 
(oh, eweet and sad the pain 
Of the love that will not wane— 
Ro eweet, so sweet because so true, 
Bo sad because in vain, 
Maybe | maybe ! we cannot know ; 


STRANGERS STILL. 


BY CLEMANTINE MONTAGU, 











CHAPTER I. 
“, SCOTCH MARRIAGE.” 


JOLT, a swinging motion, and the line 

of cars lay on their sides in the midst of 

a desolate ice-bound stretch of High- 
and scenery ; such as are uninjured of the 
frightened people, and worried officials, 
hurry to and fro helping those who have 
been less fortunate than thetsel vex, 

Soon the overturned cars are cleared, and 
it is ascertained that there is, happily, little 
damage done t life or limb; but one thing 
is certain, and that is that the passengers 
eannot resuine their journey until Inornings 

Perplexed groups stand about discussing 
the accident, and wondering as to their 
abode for the night. 

A young girl, handsomely dressed in rich 
furs, stands apart crying bitterly; sho is 
shaken and seared by the accident; worse 
still, she is traveling alone, and docs not 
know how or where to pass the night. 

Sho shivers with cold, and gathers her 
costly wraps about her with trembling 
hands. 

A conductor passes hurriedly; she calls to 
hiin faintly, but be does not hear, and she 
gives vent toa Little dissonsolate, impatient 
exclamation; atall figure standing behind 
her in the dark hears it, and, hat In hand, 
comes forward, and, with courteous deler- 
enoe, asks if be can be of service ? 

“Oh! ves," says the lady, oagerly; ‘tell 
me, are many burt, and what is to become 
of usall this bitter night?) I'm = oold, hun- 
gry, and frightened ;" and the soft sweet 
voles trambies, for she is very young, and 
terribly seared at finding herself in so 
Strange a predicament, utterly unpro- 
tected ? 

“We cannot continue our journey till 
morning,when a train will arrive to take us 
on; meanwhile,the night must be passed in 
shelter of some sort, for the cold is intense, 
Thank Heaven, there are but few injured, 
and they are being conveyed to a gentle- 
inan's tnansion about ainile distant, where 
also many have gone to bey a night's lodg- 
ing; too many, I fear, to bo received com- 
fortably. I hear there is a sinall town or 
Village about four uniles distant which boasts 
two inns, besides inany respectable houses, 
J, in common with many of the robust pas- 
sengers, propose walking there; meanwhile, 
the others go down the line to seek shelter 
at the last miserable station we passed. 
Might I presuine to ask your plans?" 

“Oh! Tain alone; [| have none,unless you 
will let ine walk with you to the village; 
may I?" 

“J shall esteem it an honor, madam, I as- 
sare you, if you will accept my escort. It 
is growing dark; we had better be starting ; 
I see the man who has offered to be our 

ulde is waiting," and holding out bis hand 
S assist hor over the debris, the gentleman 
led her to the group who were about to start 
on their unpleasant trainp through frozen 
Janes and valleys. 

The cold was intense, and the way rough 
and dark, #0 that the two soon became 
friends, she clinging to hin for belp,and he 
cheering and encouraging her unceasingly. 

After a long, Weary walk, the lights 

leaned through the darkness and mist; 

hen their guide caine to a halt, saying it 
was useless for all of thei to go to one inn, 

, alter receiving his reward, he directed 
Son to the separate inns and departed. 

Our two travelers joined the lesser party, 
and toiled on through the ill-lighted streets, 
until they came to the house of entertain- 
ment. 

Asthev entered, they found themselves 
the inost distinguished of the tired group, 
and immediately singled out by the comely 
landlady for chief attention. 

She showed them into a private room 
where a cheerful fire was burning; then she 
leftthem to return later for orders. 

The lady sank exhausted upon the nearest 
chair, and the gentleman divesting himselt 
of his wraps, 8478 in a cheery, cultivated 
voice : 


“This is cosy now; when we have had 
something to eat and drink, we shall feel 
ite comfortable.” 
“He ts a handsome young feliow of five 
and twenty, with a ruddy complexion and 
honest grey eyes; be looks at bis companion 


edmiringly. 











She is a slim girl of seventeen, with a rich 
tinted dark face, and a wealth of dark wavy | 
hair. 

“Can we have some tea,” she asks, ‘and 
plenty to eat?) I'm so hungry.” 

While she spoke,she had n vainly try- | 
ing to free her nuinbed fingers frum their | 
dainty ooverings. | 

Her escort,seeing her fruitiess endeavors, 
took the litle hands in his and drew the 
gloves off tenderly. 

Thus the landlady found them when, with 
a discreet little cough, she again inquired | 
their wants. 

“Some tea, brandy, and anything you can | 
let us have to eat, and quickly," replied the 
young gentioman, siniling. “We are fam- 
shed with hunger, and frozen with cold; 
and please reserve us a couple of beds, 
we cannot leave here till morning.” 

The landlaiy bustles away, sure of a pro- | 
fitable customer in the handsome gentle 
man, and the young couple are = = again 
alone, and the young gentleman passes 
to the lady his ecard, upon which is in- 
seribed “Brundel Havesham, Inner Teim- 

le,” 
' She receives it smiling, then, looking an- 
noyed, exclaiuns in consternation,and clasp- 
ing her pretty hands: 

“Oh! dear, what shall Ido? IT have left 
ny bag containing my purse and every- 
thing in the train, and have no card, money, 
ticket, or anything; whatever am I to do?” 

“Don't let that trouble you,” says Brun- 
del, pleasantly. “I shall be happy to pro- 
vide you with everything, and you will 
doubtless recover your bay to-morrow, and, 
if not, you will oblige me by allowing me | 
to be vour banker; but now tell me whom 
have IT the honor of serving?” 

“Tam Cecil Rolfe; my uncle, Sir Sydney 
Rolfe, will thank you for your kindness to 
his ward, and repay you any expense you 
may incur in serving me.”’ 

“T have had the pleasure of meeting Sir 
Sydney at many of our masonic gee a 
we are members of the same lodge, and I 
estocin myself fortunate in serving anyone 
in whom he is interested. But here comes 
our long-desired repast—see that you do it 
justico—its savory odor is tempting.” 

During the meal the two young people 
became very cheerful and friendly; Bran- 
del yazing admuringly on Cecil's glowing 
wouthern beauty, and she mentally classed 
him amongst the handsomest and iost en- 
gaging gentlemen she bad ever met. 

Brundel, after producing a novel from his 
pocket for her perusal, left to see about their 
accomimodation for the night, returning 
with the landlady bearing a glass of negus, 
which he persuaded Cecil to drink betore 
retiring. 

She then feeling greatly fatigued followed 
the landlady to her chamber, tirst bidding 
Brundel a friendly good night. 

“Wo inust breaktast at cight o'clock, to 
eateh the train,’’ he told her. “I trust you 
will rest well. I hope to get some sort of 
earriage to save us from that long walk 
back ; but rest well, for fear I should be un- 
able to procure one.” 

After his companion had gone, feeling 
bored by his own society, Brundel asked 
permission to join his host whom he had 
seen in tho bar parlor playing cards, witha 
select circle of cronies around him; perinis- 
sion was readily granted, and Brendes sO00n 
diffused fresh spirit into the little party by 
his penal manner. 

Ina room above Cecil lay shivering in a 
large lavender-seented bed; shoe felt lonely 
and a little seared by her strange surround- 
ings. 

The feeble light of a tallow candle lighted 
the large bare room but dimiy. 

Standing opposite her own was another 
large bed, and between the two a strip of 
carpet; two rush-bottomned chairs and a ta- 
ble, with an old-fashioned cracked glass 
completed the meagre array of furniture. 

She lay some time gazing about; then she | 
bethought herself she had not locked the | 
door, 80, Springing out of bed, she sought to | 
do sv, but to her consternation found no hey | 
there. 

Opening the door a little way, she peeped 
out in the hope of seeing the landlady. 

The light came up the broad staircase, 
gleamed on the oaken floor and the closed 
door of the room opposite her own, but no 
one was in sight. 

She called out timidly, but her voieo was 
drowned in the gay rich strains of a drink- 
ing song, Which instinct told her was sung 





, 





by her new friend Brundcl. 

She listened awhile to the gay tones, then 
crept back shivering to bed, telling herself 
it could not matter about the key, as she | 
had nothing worth stealing, and no 
would harin her; so she fell into the sweet 


one } 


sound sleep of youth, the last sound in hex | 
ears the music of Brundel’s voice. | 


Down below the party was kept up late, 
and Brundel was the first to depart to his 


| golf, excitedly, “has another tenant in the 


opposite bed."’ 
fe raised himself upon his elbow, and 
looked in amazed silence upon the other 
bed and its fair occupant. ; 
Surely uever a fairer sight greeted aim s 
eyes. ; 

“One bare round arm and a pretty dimpled 
hand was thrown above the dark tumbled 
bead and lovely glowing face. : 

Brundel lay back in consternation; he 


| marvelled as to what he bad better do. 


And just as he had decided to rise, dress 
quickly, and leave before the bright eyes 
opened, shuilling steps suunded outside, and 
he heard his boots being picked up clumsily 
and then lumbering footsteps descended the 
Stairs. 

Ceci] opened her eyes at the sound, say- 
ing to herself, “Is it time to get up, I won- 
der?" 

She sat up in bed to reach out her hand 
for her watch, which lay on a chair near. 

Brunde! drew his head under the clothes, 
and pretended to snore. ; 

Cecil yawned, stretched herself like a 
child ; then,a ter rubbing her eyes, attracted 
by his breathing, looked towards the oppo- 
site bed. 

A little seream of surprise and fright burst 
from her lips, as she noticed it was occu- 
pied ; and her face grew very white, as she 
perceived, by the heap of clothing lying by 


, the bed, that the occupant was a man; who 


she could not tell, for only the crown of 
Brundel's head was visible. 

She sat, for a few moments, as though 
turned to stone; then,listening to the heavy 
regular breathing that so cleverly feigned 
slumber, crept ee, bed,and, 
snatching up a heap of clothes, opened a 
large cupboard, and dressed herself by the 
door. 

“Oh! if [ can only get out of the room be- 
fore he wakes,’’ she murinnred,as her trem- 
bling fingers bungled at her task. 

When her garinents were all on, she re- 
membered that her boots and stockings were 
still lying between the two beds. 

Shaking with nervous dread,she crept out 
and obtained them; then, with her boots in 
y med hand to avoid noise, she made for the 
aoor, 

lier hand was upon the clumsy wooden 
latch, when she heard footsteps ascending 








the stairs,so she waited impatiently for then | 
to pass; but they staid outside the door, and | 
she heard the landlady say,in a kind of | 


stage whispe a ; rd ‘ith | : 
ge whisper, to some one who was With | )oayy geore with the landlord, who surprised 


her: 

“Well, I never! if the gentleman hasn't 
gone Into the wrong room; look, his door is 
open, and the bed just as I made it."’ 

“ "Taint no mistake, ma'am, depend on it, 
they're a runaway match, mark my words 
it they're not; and a handsorme pair too; I 
for one wish ‘em luck.” 

Brundel, bearing plainly their whispered 
remarks, decided is was best they should be 
confirmed in their delusion, so, with a sud- 
don start, he opened his eves,as though just 
awakened, oe tnet the ashamed and criim- 
son cheeks of Cecil's abashed face. 

*You here, Miss Rolfe!" he exclaimed,in 
pretended amazement; “why, then, this 
must be your room which I, by some 
wretched blunder, entered last night; pray 
forgive me, and sit down while I contrive 
some way out of the diletnina; and, believe 


| 


| sign, Cecil 


ine, 4 am grieved beyond expression, at the | 


unfortunate chain of events that have led to 
this embarrassing situation; but if you will 
be guided by iny judgment, I hope to spare 
you all possible annoynuce. ua 


Inust | 


agree toa little deception for the short time | 
we are bound to remain here; to which, of | 
course, you need attach no consequence, | 


You heard that the landlady imagines us 
two fond but foolish young people whe have, 


i the ardor of their attachment, eloped. | 


Now, all we have to do is, for a wiile, to | 


humor this delusion. In this vou must as- 
sistine, Meanwhile,try to look at the droll 
side of the pieture, for really the situation is 
comic; though, T confess, it is also vexing.”’ 
“Oh! it is wretched,’ exclaimed Cecil 
clasping her hands before her face; then. 
Withdrawing them, she looks for the first 
tine at the handsome face before her, and 
says: ''Tell me now, how are we to behave? 
Really, 1 can’t face those people alone.” 


ter of our lives forever. Now I'll 
forward break fast.”’ @ end 


Cecil lifted ber great fawn-like to his 
face in gratitude; and Brundel, g down 
the broad staircase thought: 

“What glorious eyes! Dear little girt; 


this is a strange situation for her; please God 


it end well.’ 
During breakfast, Cecil hardly dared in) 
face of her 


her timid eyes to the amused 
companion. 

The meal passed over in silenoe, and both 
felt relieved when it was over, 

Standing beside the fire ether, this st. 
lence grew oppressive, and Brundel broke 
it saying, a8 he looked at his watch : 

«We tnust leave in half-an-hour; ah, here 
comes the venerable gig to cofivey us. A}. 
low me to help you with your cloak.” 

When he had done so, seeing her trem. 
bling haste, he said : 

“No need to hurry 80; we had better wait 
here awhile than in the cold.” 

Then, taking ber hand,and looking down 
into her flushing face, he said, very gently; 

“I want you to look into my eyes, litile 

irl, and tell me, vefore we leave ere, that 
fom forgiven for the vexation I have un. 
wittingly caused you. I also wish yon in 
future to look upon me as your loyal and 
true friend—one to whom you will come in 
any hour of need. I can never fail you 
while I live. Accept this as a pledge of m 
sincerity, and, if you are in trouble, send & 
to me, and I will come if 1 am alive.” 

As he spoke, he drew trom his fourth fin. 
geraplain gold gipsy-ring, with one 
diamond set in its centre ; and this he placed 
on her wedding-finger, saying: 

‘Let it stay there now, with the stone in. 
ward; it will assist you in your new role,” 

Then, puteing his hand beneath her chin, 
he raised her sweet flushed face, and com. 
pelled her eyes to meet his. 

He was shocked to see their brightness 
shaded by tears. 

The sensitive mouth trembled, like a 
grieved child's, as she said : 

“T do forgive you, and accept your vow of 
friendship.” 

“This seals the ——— he said,gravely, 
stooping his head, and pressing her lipsina 
long caress. 

“Oh! how dare you,sir ?” she cried, break. 
ing from him, looking very flushed and 
handsome. 

ile smilingly answered: 

“Forgive me; am I not your busband?” 

Then he went to settle his somewhat 


hiin when, after a his account, he 
said, placing before him a book, such as 
one commonly sees in hotels for visitors’ 
naines: ° 

“Ploase, sir, oblige me by writing yours 
and the lady’s name down in my visitors’ 
book ; it is the custom of the house.” 

Brundel hesitated for a moment, and felt 
inclined to decline. 

Then it struck him he had no reason for 
retusing, 80 he wrote his name in a bold, 
clear hand, and threw down the pen. 

“Perhaps the lady will write her own 
naie,"’ suggested the man to Cecil,who had 
followed Brundel out. j 

Cecil complied readily, when Brundel, to 
her surprise, leant over her, and said, bur- 
riedly: 

‘You forget you are married; you must 
laveshain.”’ 

As both the landlord and his wife were 
watching her,she complied with a trembling 
hand, and eyes that had a look of fear. 

“Your good lady looks pale, sir,’’ said the 
landlady; “persuade her to have a glass of 
wine before she goes out into the cold.” 

“A good idea,” said Brundel, gaily; 
“what will you have, lady-bird ?”’ 

‘Port,’ she answered, in a faint, low 
voice. 

She felt strangely upset, and hoped the 
wine would revive her. 

“My wife will take port,’’ said Brundel to 
the hostess; ‘and just serve mine host and 


/ine with a bottle of whiskey, in which the 


“No,” he answers, “of course you can't. | 


This is how we must IMANAe ; 


that great cupboard over there, and -vait 
Wlile I dress; Mil see to everything. Try 
to look a little less reproachful: I keow 1 


deserve it, but it hurts.”’ 
Without another word or look,Cecil hides 


you go into | 


her ditmbhished bead inthe cupboard, feeling 


very bashful and disturbed. 

She is cold, too, and hungry, with the 
strong, healthy , 
Weather. 

Presently a laughing voice calls her from 


er hidipg, and she , j ; 
@ pe 1€ Goes out with drooping 


room, his head aflaine with wine and excite- | 
ment, which, added to the fatigue of the | 


day, had inastered him. 

At the top of the landing ho pulled off his 
boots, and paused a moment, 
which of the two doors to enter; one stood 
on the right, the other on the left of him. 

Being rather unsteady on his legs, he 
elected to enter the nearest, that on the 
right; so he opened the door, anu, in a few 
moments divested himself of his clothes 
and slipped comfortably into bed. 

He awoke in the chill grey dawn with a 
headache, and a sense of extreme thirst. 

For a moment, he could not imagine 
where he was; then slowly the events of 
the past day came back to his recollection. 


“What a fool I was to drink so much,” he | 
“By Jove! what | 


commented to himself. 
room have I into? This is certainly not 


the room sey landineday Geeveted me to; that I 
understood, was a sinail room, and this isa 
| large one, and by Heaven !’’ be said to him- 


| 


undecided | 


| rand, and Brundel, again ¢c 


ead t 
awhile. 
Then he picks up her little , — 
boots from P nud-splashed 


her Pight, und calls lustily forthe chamber- 
Inald, 


rundel, who bids her to sit down | riage is legal, and I, madman that I ain, 
; - ’ ’ 


| have only just thought of it. 


appetite of youth and chilly 


oin us, to drink 


driver and yourself must 
I on our jour- 


good Speed to ny wife an 
ney.” 

Cecil felt painfully embarrassed as one 
— the other pledged them in good, bearty 
asnion. 

She smiled faintly atthe driver's broad 
Scotch accent,and marvelled to see,at svun 
of it how grave and pale Brundel bad 
grown. 

Their host and hostess were English % 
their tongue did not raise the same awaken- 
ing thought in Brundel’s mind that the 
Highland tongue of the man did. 

Brundel, under pretence of looking after 
the horse, went out into the air to hide his 
white face; then exclaimed to hiimsel!— 

“Heavens! what have I done? The 
events of the morning have driven thought 


| out of my head. 


where she had dropped thein in | 
| sults, 


A bonnie Scotch lassie cemes grinning to 


his eall, and he, with 

ill, and , @ nonchalance tha 
Surprised himself almost as much as it did 
ver" said, in a clear, loud yoice : 

“Please bring my wile a cup of : 
some hot water, and get Gori bee 
these boots at once." 

Phe girl, still grinning, goes on her er- 
losing the do 
ake *aoil’ sy “i "= 
takes Cecil's passive hands in i, th of bia 
eer Nae at her Kindly, says: sae 

*Poor little girl, how oold vou 
, you are; : 
rd heart of grace,and face that el Al ste 
il nied pe | woman with the haughty dig- 
nity of a British matron. | || shield you 


@uple of hours 


“We are in Scotland, therefore this mar — 


“A skinful of whiskey is a good thing, 
but in this case it has led to terribly bad re 


“One blessing, that little girl need 
not know into what a pit my folly 
sed her; and, for her own sake, she a 
‘cep this adventure a secret, and I—w! 


| here goes to forget it; and he turned, 


some one to brush | 


gaily helped Cecil into the erazy gig- 


During the journey, he rattled on in # 


lively a strain that Cecil forgot her fears 


was her own bright, weloome self ag! 





CHAPTER II. 
“BRECHIN BRAES." 

FTER a cheery ride neath the — 
clear, blue sky, Brundel dismise® ( 
river and his venerable gig. into ® 
tends Cecil to the train, assisting with 
car, and seeing that she is prov iden sant 
every comfort; he is about to say , 
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seck another compartment, but the girl's 
look of undisguised yg pricks bis con- 
science, and Le springs in, saying eagerly. 

“Are you sure I have not already tired 
your patience too much? May I travel with 

you farther?” 

“Yes,” she answers, to this last remark: 
“J au glad to have # nue one to travel with; 
I hate w be alone. I miss Cutler dread- 
ully.”’ 

. «Who is Cutler ?"’ asks Brundel. 

“Oh! a dear soul,who was ay Sueno 
and is my maid. I left{ herin Edinburgh ; 
her only sister, living in Rutherglen, sent 
for her just as we-were about lo sturt,saying 
she was dying. 

“Cutler was sorry to leave me, but assured 
me I could come in safety, and she would 
follow me to Brechin Braes when she had 
done her duty to her sister, to whom she is 
tenderly attached. Sir Sydney will meet 
me at Mra. McKensie’s.”’ 

“Are you really going to join Mrs. 
McKensie’s winter gathering at Brechin 
Brave, Miss Rolfe ?"’ 

“Yes,” replied Cecil ; 
her?"’ 

“I do indeed; she and her brother Dick 
are my oldest friends. I am bound for 
Brecain Braes myself, 80 you see our friend- 
ship is not, as yet, likely to become a thing 
‘in sweet memory folded.’ Fam truly glad, 
for now I can escort you to the very end of 

our journey ;”’ and, a8 he spoke, Brundel 
held out his hand with a sudden impulse of 
friendly interest. 

It was mid-day when they came to the 
end oftheir journey; through the heavy air 
a light shower of snow fell softly. 

Walking briskly to and fro on the narrow 
wooden pintiorm, a lady an:l gentleman, in 
handsome wraps, awaited the arrival of the 
train. 

Brundel sprang out eagerly to greet tham 
and then turned to assist Cecll,who was be- 
numbed with cold, to alight. 

“Here is another of your —— Mrs. 
McKensie, whom I have had the honor of 
esvorting part of the way.”’ 

“Why,” said the tall, regal woman bend- 
ing forward eagerly, “if it's not our Brownie. 
Why, child, how comes it that vou are trav- 
elling unattended? Sir Sydney did not ex- 
pect you for days. 

“Where's Cutler? I ho 
neither of you, suffered by 
cident?” 

“It was really fearful,’’ smiled Cecil; 
‘and Cutler was obliged to leave ime at 
Edinburgh, to goto her sister who is ill.’’ 

‘lell me all about it in the cars, dear,’’ 
savs Mrs. McKensie; “we shall freeze if we 
stay here another minute; come, boys, let's 
be leaving.” 

As she spoke she placed her dainty hand 
on Brundel’s arm, as though it were her 
right, leaving Cecil to follow with Dick 
Bradtord, 

They all get into the car, and spend a 
pleasant halt-hour in inerry chat, before the 
splendid old mansion breaks upon their 
View, 

“What a lovely place !"" exclaimed Cecil ; 
“you led me to imagine a dull eld place, 
valuable only for its rich preserves,"’ 

*You would be less charmed with it,Cecil, 
if it had been to you a prison for the best 
part of vour days.”’ 

“Surely,” answered Cecil, gently, ‘it is 
early vet for Edith McKensie to speak of 
the best part of her days as a thing of the 
past. 

“Perhaps you are right, child,’ says 
Edith, suily; ‘at least I will try to believe 
BO. 


“do you know 


you have, 
rat fearful ac- 


Edith is the first to alight and mount the 
steps, and very queenly and beautiful she 
looks, a8 with a gracious smile she stands to 
weloume them, a regal woman, in the full 
bloom of her beauty; an empress, to whom 
4 ian might bend, but whom a inan could 
never rule. 

She leads Cecil through the handsome 
hall, up the oaken staircase, where a trim 
insid awaits her orders. 

She gave them with queenly grace. 

“Tea,at once, in dressing-room ; and seek 
from among the maids, for some one to as- 
sist Miss Rolfe until her own maid ar- 
rives.’’ 

They then pass into a pleasant fire-lit room 
half boudoir— half dressing-room. The 
handsomely appointed toilet-table glitters 
with glass and gold; on a couple of chairs, 
a dreain of a dress waits to be donned by its 
owner. 

The large low room has the scent of lav- 
ender and rose leaves, while, from the dark 
panelled walls, glinting mirrors and soft- 
tinted pictures brighten the scene. The 
rom is upholstered in blue and gold, and 
when the servant turns on the light, it pre- 
scents a charming, quaint, mellow-tinted 
BOE IO, 

The inaid, with quick deft fingers, divests 
the ladies of their warps,and they sit in low 
chairs by the cheerful fire, their feet deep 
buried in the fleccy rug, on which a noble 

reyhound reclines between thein, ne 

roin one face to the other often, as thoug 
he found thein a goodly sight. 

Then a sonsie Hishiand lassie, with eyes 
as grey and soft as her native mountain 
Husts, Comes V ith quiet steps and makes tea 
for them; and when this service is over,her 
Inistress disinisses her, and the friends en- 
joy that thing so dear to women, a fireside 


Brownie; a keepsake, I suppose ; 
splendid rose diamond.” om § 

“Yes,” replied Cecil, “it is handsome; a 
family relic of which I am rather proud,” 

She feels her face grow; hot as she says 
this, for her nature is truthful and honest, 
ane she springs up, glad to escape, at the 

und of the dress-bell. 

The saine bright lass who served them 
with tea now waits to conduct Cecil to her 
apartinent. . 

Cecil dressed with unusual care, and, 
when the last soft curl was tixed in place, 
and her white dress adjusted in graceful 
folds, the maid could not restrain alittle ex- 
clamation of delight atthe fuir picture of 
warin-tinted girlish beauty. 

Drawing her soft fleecy wraps about her, 
she ventures out into the long diin corrid 
and secks her hostess who is buttonin ni, 
high gloves on her rounded arm as 
enters. 

They make a striking picture, and Edith’s 
fair, full-leveloped loveliness, heightened 
by her robe of pale-blue,contrasts pleasing- 
ly with Cecil's youthful beauty. 

In an old-fashioned room with deep bay 
windows, the remainder of the guests await 

ein. 

They are asmall but goodly company. 
Seated beside the fire is a pretty smooth- 
faced old lady, in a velvet robe, whose pa- 
tient listening face and closed eyes speak 
her affliction. She is Mrs, Bradford, Edith’s 
widowed mother, and she is blind, 

Opposite to her is a well got-up, carefully- 
attired old beau with brown curling wig, 
sinooth snaven face, and the most pearly ot 
false teeth. 

He is taking snuff from a gold jeweled 
snuff box with the air of a Chesterfield. 

This ig Sir Sydney Rolfe an old bachelor, 
Cecil’s uncle and guardian. 

He is thanking Brundel, with old-fash- 
ioned courtesy, for his care of his niece. 

Ata little distance is seen jolly Dick Brad- 
ford’s florid face beaming with fun; he is 
talking toa plain, stylish, clever-looking 
girl whom he evidently finds amusing. 

Sheis Ruth Romer, Mrs. McKensie's 
companion. 

Close to them a shrewd deep-thinking lit- 
tle lawyer, who, seeming tocarry his blue 
bag on his back, stands frowning darkly 
over a refractory glove. 

Gazing at him with admiring affection isa 
flat freckled-faced woinan of timid meek 
expression. 

hese are Mrs. McKensie'’s lawyer and 
friend, and the much-bullied wife of his 
bosom. ' ~ 

There is much hand-shaking at Cecil's 
entrance, which she docs not seem greatly 
to relish. 

She pecks atthe rouged cheek of her 
uncle, then turns with reliefto Mrs. Brad- 
ford, who is and estecined friend,and whose 

tient face brightens up at the sound of 
Jecil’s young voice. 

They form a pleasant, merry dinner party 
that night. 

Mrs. McKensie isa clever hostess, and 
choose sher guests so, that when together 
they mingle harmoniously, and she leads 
the conversation herself, with tact and wit. 

She has been a widow three years. Her 
late husband, a man immensely rich, and 
much her senior, died in the hunting field, 
and left her at twenty years of age one ot 
the wealthiest women in all the Highlands, 

Before Edith becaine acquainted with her 
father’s old college chum, Percy McKensie, 
she had been engaged to the chosen lover 
of her youth, Brundel Haveshaim, froin 
whom she was separated for a considerable 
period by his acceptance of an official ap- 
pointment abroad. 

During his absence, an unfortunate mis- 
understanding arose between the lovers, 
and Edith's father died, leaving his family 
in great poverty. 

Against her heart and judgment she al- 
lowed herself tobe pageuaded to marry the 


‘ecil 


man who had rescued them out of a sea of | 


debt and difficulty—Perey McKensic. 

She was grateful t her husband, and es- 
teemed him greatly in many things; but 
withthe memory of that other love still 
living in her heart, she could not bring her- 
self to nore than tolerate her husband, for 
Liswas a jealous, exacting nature,—sus- 
picious, too; so they clashed oontinually, 
though she strove to do her duty, and ren- 
der hit all a wife's devotion. 

The sight of her poor blind mother’s com- 
fort and content, she felt alone Fay 
sed her for the sacrifice she had made ; but, 
at best, it was a wretched life, for what is 
harder to bear with honor than a loveless 
union ? 

Brundel hearing of Mr. Bradford's de- 
cease, hurried to England, full of repent- 
ance for allowing the break in their engage- 
ment to have so long existed. 

All his joyous hopes were dashed from 
him suddenly as Samson was shorn of his 
strength, by the news of Edith’s marriage. 
He could not bring hitnself to believe it; so 
resolved on a way W prove the truth by see- 

her. 





; and 


in 
Tre arrived late one evening after a long | 
ride, at a small estate of MeKensie's by the | 


sea, where they were st iting to recruit. 
Edith was horror struck to see hiin be- 
neath ber husband's roof; for, Knowing of 
their previous engagement, he had = con- 
ceived an insane jealousy and mistrust of 
Brundel, as ridiculous as it was unjust. 
Edith was dressed for dinner when he ar- 





chat and a cup of tea. 

Edith, with jealous curiosity, questions 
Ceeil about her meng & and her opinion of | 
Brundel Hav in; but Cecil, though she 
appears to answer hercoinpanion’s questions 
openly, really tells her little or nothing, tor | 
she feels sensitive about her adventure at 
the Inn and has decided to keep 
her secret close; thinking thus causes her 
© start guiltily, when Edith carelessly 
reinarks— 


rived; she bade hi:n lead his horss under 
the shelter of the rocks, where she could 
rejoin him, as her husband might return at 
any moment, and cause a wretched scene 
that would arouse a scandal against her tair 
faine. 

Brundel obeyed, too dazed to cure what 
he did, 
She followed hiin with only a light scarf 


as covering to her bare head and shoulders, 


“What a massive ring you are wearing, | Their grounds roacued w the brvw os the, Secing bow greatly ber audiones bad in | bows UyeR Winulog ho, 


| and is not greatly esteemed by that 





a — 


1 


cliff where the road branched off down 8 crease |, she rose at the end of the song, and 


steep path to the sands. 


received their tuanks witha blushing oon- 


The interview wasa terribly painful one | fusion, fair b> seo. 
| Her beauty struck Brunel asa fresh dis 


to both, for their love wus hopeless and 
lasting. 

They lingered longer than they imagined 
and were rudely arvused w their position 
by the soft sound of hovufs at w little distance 
on the sands, 

There was no means of retreat, and Edith 
felt it would be embarrassing to be seen in 
‘ull dress in a lonely a spot. 

As the horseinen neared them, to her in- 
tense dismay she secognized ber husband 
and p gece theirs, who had been w «a 
neighboring town, and were now returning 
by the most pleasant route, the sands, 

Edith clung t© Brundel in a passion of 
dread, exclaiming in a tone of horror, for 
she feared ascene of violenco—Brundel, 
for Heaven's sake hide me from my hus 
band !"’ 

But she spoke too late, even were it poxsi- 
ble to hide on such a barren spot, for the 
bril.iant sheen of her costly rebe attracted 
the horsemen's attention, and they were 
upon them. 

Then followed a soene, the shame and 
horror of which brought a flush to Edith's 
face when her thoughts returned to f, to 
her dying day. 

Fancy all the violent rage of a jealous 
husband at finding his loved and trusted 
wife affording a discarded lover audience in 
his absence, alone in #80 lonely « spot. 

In that last interview with her lost love, 
died out all Edith's chance of future peace 
and happiness, 

Her husband's aroused mistrust bore bit- 
ter fruit, even after the wretched marriage- 
tie was severed by death; for, in cruel re- 
venge, Mr. McKensie lett a will that bound 
his widow to bear his name till death, or 
forfeit all she most valued—wealth, comfort 
for her blind mother, affluence tor her 
friend 
her child. 

He had often told her no other sheep 
should fatten in his fold—no one shoul 
take his place with her; and he kept his 
word, out of bate of his supposed rival, more 
than in anger with his wite. 

‘*The dead have no right to bind the liv- 
ing,’’ she murmured, after the will wus 
read ; a will that gave her 80 much wealth, 
but fettered her with the cruel condition 
that she remnained unmarried 


Such is the hard, jealous love of age for | 


youth; the frost of December blighting the 
promise of May. 

Edith knew she could never throw off the 
fetters that harsh will had cast about her 
liberty, forshe came of a poor English 
family, many of whom were dependent on 
her beauty. 

She never felt her gilded yoke so galliy 
asshe did when she agnin met Brundel 
Haveshain. 

Her heart went out in answer to his love ; 
yet she crushed it back with an iron will, 
and told him she could never be more to 
him than a dear friend who could give him 
her barren love. 

In vain he pleaded, sued, and tortured 
her with reproach and 


firm, it was like water breaking ayainst a | 


rock. 

At last she showed him her true 
and he saw his love was hopeless— 
as he loved this woman, he knew her nw 
ture, her love of wealth and power; and, 
were she to throw these aside and scoept 
him, what had he to givein exchange, but 
his honest heart and four hundred # year ? 

They were both of the worldly, so they 
accepted the situation, under protest, it is 
true, but accepted it asirrevocable and 
secretly vowed constancy to each other, and 
nursed their love till it grew a bitter-sweet 
passion that nade them both suspicious and 
wretched. 

Mrs. McKensie had long been one of Sir 
Sydney's hopeless loves, 

The old beau amused her, and as he was 
an old friend of her husband's, she per- 
initted his devotion and accepted his friend- 
ship; and she became very fond of his 
winsome little ward, who had been 
four years old, froin her parents in India, wo 
be educated in England. 

They died soon after, and Sir Sydney 
adopted the child, adding to her already 
large fortune by the promise of his own son. 
She was t» be brought outin the following 


> 
‘ 


season, and to the oeautiful Mra. MeKensie | 
| son about a beaming 


was deputed the delicate task of introducing 
her into society. 

So matters stand when our story 
the unfortunate ooinplieation 
Sooteh marriags Cccurs., 

The ladies adjourn to the withdrawing- 
room, @ large, handsomely furnished apuart- 
nent. 

They form themselves into groups, to 
chat, and await the coming of the yentle- 
men, Who do not sit long over their wine. 
The lawyers relates a witty story, well ; Sir 
Sydney, a racy one, ill; the young men dis 
cuss field sports and walnuts with zest, and 
wonder why a chuui of theirs, Jemic Kolfe, 
has not returned. 


opens, 
of the 


and, worst of all, the custody of 


i 


covery, ouch tine he looked upon her, no- 
ting some new grace; but his liege lady's 
clear eves quickiy lod him to her side, to 
forget everything bat hopeless love,and the 
intense pleasure of each other's socicty. 





CHAPTER IIT. 
“UNDER THE MISTLETOK BOovVOH.” 
RISTMAS tide is fast approaching, and 
— pre jons are being made at 
rechin m, to weloome it. New 
ucsts have arrived, among them is Jessie 
lie and his lady mother. 





He isa fine, good-looking fellow, with a 


| handsome, out crafty and soinewhat cruel, 
face. 


| Hlis mother isa stately dame of am S 


| proud, overbearing 


disposition. 


(shrinks from her strangely, considering 


or forfeited | 


passion; she was | 


yryimuch | 


‘tea, uncle, then sit down and 


Merrit, | 


! 
| the literary club. 


how greatly this cold, proud woman un- 
| bends to her, and seeks to win her confi- 
| dence; but confidence, like all God-given 
| attributes, grows of ite own “Cy one. 
| “DT cannot like aunt Hester,’’ Cecil ob- 
served one day, to Kdith. 

“That is unfortunate, for when you lose 
Sir Sydney she will be your natural and 
legal guardian, unless, of course,you marry 
before that time, which, should you rveet 
Prince Charming, I should advise you to 
do, and quickly, for I also mistrust your 

| aunt, a Sir ipéney is an old umn who 
grows inore feeble each day,though he does 
carry his years goon ol 

“Neither do I like cousin Jessie,’’ contin- 
ued Cecil; “and I am sure the way he ap- 
[ote me isanuoving in the extreme. 

have given both uncle and him to under- 
| stand I will never, under any circumstance 
| be persuaded to marry hii.” 
| ‘The tears stood inher eyes as she said 
| this, clasping and unclasping her bands 
| nervously the while. 
} 








Edith soothed her with all the power of 
her womanly tact and sympathy, for the 
bright little lassie was very dear to her. 

“Come,” said Edith, “erying will spoil 
your looks to-night, and cannot alter the 

| fact of your possessing some too affectionate 
| relations, 

“Cheer up, pet, 'iltalk to Sir Sydney 
about the matter before he leaves, and = pre- 
| vail upon him to leave you in iny charge 
instead of stern aunt Lester's." 
| Then they tell totalking about the ball 
| that wasto be given that night, and the 
| drosses they were to wear. 
| With restored good spirits they joined 
| the remainder of the party in the P—_— 
' gallery, where tea was being served, every 
| Other apartinent being more or leas disur- 
| ranged by the preparations for the evening's 
| entertainment. 
| ‘They wereamerry party, and the chief 
figure among them, inoving gaily, sipping 
sweets from every flower, wus the gallant 


old baronet, Sir Sidney. 

Now with the grace of Beau Nash, he bent 
his glossy wig over some simpering dame, 
whispering, with great relish, some spicy 

/ story; now handing a dainty cup of tea to 
jxome tair damsel, with the courtesy of a 
Chesterfield; or exchanging remarks, with 
| an air of intense wisdom and importance, 
| with some of the gentlemen present. 
Every action, every word, was character- 
ised by a transparent childish vanity; such 
a vanity as once rendered kind-hearted 
| Oliver Goldsinith at once the pet and butt of 


Cecil nade her way to her uncle's side,and 
siniling her sweetest, said, ‘“ret me some 
rest, or you 
will be too tired to danee to might.” 

“Ttwootired? You jest, Cecil; | feel as 
fresh asa daisy, and as strong as a horse. 
Now look into my face and tell me truly,do 
you perceive any sign of jaded spirit, or 
tatigued strength ? 

“Of course you don’t. I know | atm look- 
ing well, the fadion’ bright eyes have told 
ine so; ‘tisonly my silly litthe girl whose 
affection has jaundieed her understanding. 
Why, twas but this morning the worthy Ben- 
son assured ine | was gaining flesh ; in tact, 


liny dear, that fairly frightened me; fancy 
) your pment uncle's youthful gaulety 
weighed down by too greata load of tesh. 
bah! it's a night-isarish idea. 
“Tinust try Banting. Lut now, little 


lady, good bye; IT will yoand consult Ben- 
button-hole flower, 
Here comes your cousin, be will attend and 
esquire you, as il was alone line agreed.” 

And, bowing with the air of a sir Charles 
Grandison, the old tnan tettered from the 
spot followed by the severe, conulemptusus 
giancees of his sister-in-law. 

In the hail, Sir Sydney uiet his valet, and 
wis assisted to lis roots, a 

Cecil sat with Hushed face and flushing 
eyes, under the tull buttery of ber cousin's 
fierce love-tmakinyg. 


Brundel, at a short distance, watched the 


, little by-play with amusement. 


Jessie Rolfe is nextof-kin to Sir Sydney, | 


entle- 
mnan, but, outwardly they are good friends 
enous, and there isatalk of tating the 


titleandiaoney by marrying the future | 
baronet ty bonnie Cveil,—a notion which has | 


not yet been broached to that young lady, | 


who cherishes a profound dislike w her 
handsome, dissipated cousin. 

The sound of a rich contralto 
the gentlemen froin their wine, and they 
proceed to the drawiny-room, laughing and 
chatting merrily. 

Their voicesare quickly hushed by their 
wiimiration, for Cecil is seated at the piano, 
and her clear voice is beard singing, “Sueuld 
he upbraia."’ 


voice calls | 


and 


wu 


He admired tue yiris lively spirit 
power of retort, and pitied ber alitcic, 
knew her cousin to be a blicksuard. 

Presently, seeing he was disenyayed, and 
looking at her pitifully, Ceeil called Lia two 
her with a flash of her dirk eyes. 

Brunde! came to her side with casy firutl- 


iaritv, and Was notto be stared frou: bits 
ace by ber cousin s dark Jooks, or Mes. 
tolfe’s scornful notice. 
Cecil's brightened looks thanked him 
gratefully as he lingered by her side with 


happy nonchalance. 

“Hfe liked this little yirl,”” he to himself. 
“She was > natural, 6 fricndlv,auds. very 
lovely ; besides, there was a bond of good 
will between thein, born of their little 
secret, and he intended to guard her froin 
that unworthy cousin of bers why was #0 
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love for Edith for- 

p- How she 

he thought, “in pes sestoums, 

exacting fashion, if she knew of r little 
adventure.” 

Then he fell to pondering deeply over it, 
and determined tw point out, on good auth- 
ority, how that mock marriage would legal- 
ly affect their entering into any other mar- 

contract. 

He had never given the matter any ver 
serious thought, yet his professional know!- 
edge told hiin it might prove an unpleasant 
matter of either of them chose to make it 


His gave meditations were disturbed 
etran 


gely enough by a discusmon on the 
very subject of his thoughts. 

Ona distant seat lawyer Brownlow is 
holding forth in a loud voice on the law of 
Bovtch marriage. 

Moat of the guests present being English 
folka, knew nothing of the subject. 

The discussion had been started by a 
gushing young lady, who had been delight- 
ed b matter, as portrayed in a romance 
she had been A andshe now asked 
the lawyer's prof mal opinion, saying— 

“Tell me what really coustitutes a h 
marriage ?"’ 

Cecil and Brundel both eagerly waited for 
the old lawyer's reply, which he gave in 
these words— 

“My dear young a there's nothin 
more asiinple in the wor d; by our Sootch 
law aman has only to acknowledge a wo- 
man his wife before two witness andjthey are 
legally wedded. 

**It 19 a lax law, and one that will, before 
=" years pass, be very properly aimend- 


As he finished speaking there was a crash 
and Cecil, for the first tine in her life, fell 
down in adead faint. 

Brundel bent, with a white face,and gather- 
ing her up is his strong arins, carried her 
to a distant couch, where, opening a window 
the frosty air blew on her dead-like face. 
Many of the ladies came forward in sur- 
prised alarin, but Brundel bade thein keep 
away, leaving hertothe care of her aunt 
Hester, who, with cold compassion,set about 
sensibly to restore the girl to oconscious- 
ness, 

“What could have caused you to faint; 
child? said aunt Hester, when, at last, with 
a shuddering sigh, Cecil opened her eyes. 

“I don't know," she answered wildly ; 
Swasage it was the heat of the fire to my 

‘Let me go to my room, please, I shall 
goon recover when I ain alone and quiet. 
Oh! here is Janet, she will assist ine;'’ and 
leaning on the maid's strong arm, Cecil, ac- 
coinpanied by Edith, lef the gallery, fol- 
lowed by Brundel's regretful eyes, 

*“*Poor child,’’ he sighed, “1 fear this little 
affair of ours threatens to turn traublesome; 
yet, how else could | have saved her good 
nae? 

“By Jove! what a fool I must have been 
to have thought so lightly of the matter ; 
just as it T had not worry enough, without 
this vexations episode in my life. 

“What would Edie say if she but knew ? 
But that she never must; her loyal heart 
must be spared that pain." 

The ball that night wasa very brilliant 
spectacle, 

Outof all the lovely women present, 
Edith and Cecil snone out as stars; very 
beautiful Edith looked in palo blue shiin- 
mering satin and diamonds, and Cecil's 
gipsy uty flashed out gloriously in an 
ainber cloud that seemed to hold snatches 
of golden sunshine in its rich soft folds, 
Cecil's eyes, lips, cheeks, were glowing with 
bright voung life, the excitement of the 
soone deadening the pain of the day's dis- 
oovery. 

Without knowin 
brave young heart 
to its lord. 

With a girl's fresh true love she loved 
Brundel, the nan to whom she was married 
but not mated. 

Sne felt he did not care for her as sho 
eared for him; but youth is ever sanguine: 
aud she looked forward with hope to her 
future. 

Her face flushed hotly beneath Brundel's 
adiniring gaze, as she stood before asking 
for her first waltz. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—>- © <— - 

FATHER AND Son.—Some months ago, 
while a Russian nobleman and his son were 
at dinner, a squadron of mounted gendar- 
merie surrounded the house. The father, 
surprised at the unwonted tramping of 
horses’ hoofs went to the window, followed 
by his son. No sooner had the latter per- 
ocived the soldiers than he fell on his knees 
exclaiming, *‘Father, killine. lam a Nihi- 
list. These soldiers are come to arrest me ; 
if you love me,save me from the hangman's 
hands." The father, after assuring himeelf 
that escape was linpossible, took his revol- 
ver, and shot his son through the heart. 
The officer in command and three soldiers 
burst into the room before the smoke had 
cleared away, but their intended prisoner 
Was a cor 
been tri 


PEP — a = 

A MISSIONARY ORATOR stood on a Syd- 
ney platform. Before hii was a lerge audi- 
ence, which included many daintily-man- 
nered ladies. He had to describe the ‘“‘cus- 
toins”’ of certain savages, and, of course, 


it, all the wealth of her 
gone out to do honor 


in Moscow, and acquitted by the 


everybody wanted to know how the darkies | 
dressed 


And this is how he put it. ‘“They 
had,"’ he said, “only a single article of at- 


and that was a fig-leaf, which was still | 


on native tree, a quarter of mile off." 
Having thus adroitly disposed of his diffi- 
culty, he passed on to more congenial 
topics. 


This mg 54 father has just | 


LOVE IN ABSENCE. 





BY J. wu. Ww. 
. 





*Midet all the turmoil of the busy day, 
And in the peaceful stiliness of the night 
Recurs thy dear fond name; whene'er | pray 
Yearn I to see thy loving face so bright. 
Could I bet gaze into thy vicict eyes, 
And hear again the music of thy voice, 
Duicet and ciear as Sabbath even's chimes, 
Dear one, ‘twould make me happy and rejoice. 
Ever I'm yearning thy fair face to see, 
tad and lonely the hours whilst absent frow thee. 


ASHADOWED LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘DOCTOR WESTWOOD'S 
SECRET," ““MARJORIE'S TRIALS,”’ 
“HEARTS AND CORONETS,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XIX.—[conTInvugED. } 


T is all right,’’ Clara Wilmer, very volu- 
ble and excited, was saying to her hus- 
band; ‘“‘we had made a inistake al- 

wether.” 

‘What, another mistake ?’’ exclalined the 
Vicar. 

*Well—about Mr. Armstrong. Estelle 
has never wavered ; she has always been 
true to Mr. Mervyn; and he has behaved 
splendidly. 

“I understand it all now. Whilstall that 
dreadful affair was unexplained, he would 
not claiin ber proinise, 

“He left her free—he was too noble and 
ee to appeal to her—he waited for this 
day. 

“Of course he has written to her—that is 
how she has been the first to hear it, no 
doubt. 

“You told me onoe to wait for the end. 
And it has ended happily, after all! How 
could we have expected it? Everything 
looked so dark at first. And now it is so 
bright."’ So Clara explained matcers. 

“Hum! responded John reflectively. 
“And young Armstrong?" 

“Oh, as for that,’’ answered Clara, after a 
short discomfited pause, ‘men n get 
ower these things! Perhapsit was only a 
flirtation, after all. And,in any ,case, it is 
his own fault. Estelle——”’ 

“It strikes ine he has had some encour- 
agement,’’ romarked the Vicar. 

“Ile is Mr. Mervyn'striend. You reimem- 
ber how he spoke up for him at Beechwood 
that night; Estelle must have liked him for 
his championship,” said Clara. “She was 
grateful to him; that was all."’ 

“And he thought that gratitude, like pity, 


was akin to love, I dare suy,’’ observed the 
Vicar. 

“Ile ought to have known,” said Clara 
decidedly. 


“So ought the moth to know that the 
flame will burn,’’ answered her husband. 
“For my part, lain sorry for the young 
fellow.’ 

Whilst all this had been going on at the 
Rectory, Lieutenant Arimstrony,closely but- 
toned upto the chin, had been bravely 
breasting the worst fury of the savage north- 
easter, on his way back to Southwinton, 
caring little for the bitter blast or blinding 
sleet, 80 Warm was the heart which beat 
high beneath his stout ulster. 

Although he was ‘not a conceited fel- 
low,’’ as he constantly reminded himself, 
hope swelled triu:mphantly within him. 
Ile was really getting on with her; she had 
been so gracious to him all through that 
blissful evening, she had siniled on him,she 
had sung with a. she had looked so tran- 
seondently lovely, she—she Geordie 
hardly knew how to sum up the intangible 
‘trifles light as air’’ which are yet ‘con- 
firimation strong” of a woman's favor. 

“Surely, suid he, “a girl must know 
what a fellow means when he—he worships 
the ground she treads upon? 

“And she'd hardly draw him on 
moant wo throw him over afterwards, 

“Miss Verney, at all events, wouldn't. 
That girl is good and true; I'd stake my 
life upon it!’ concluded Geordie, stepping 
out guily in the very teeth of the = mae and 
laughing at its swinging butiot, although it 
ae hiin stagger as he laughed. 

“If this ail tein we shall have some 
sleighing. 

“Til Ser up to Woodford for the 
buffalo rugs I brought from Canada, and 
have the wheels taken off the dog-cart 
phaeton ; perhaps I may yet Mrs. Wilmer” 
—doubtfully—‘“or the parson to do propriety 
and that sort of thing. 





if she 





ly good-natured. 
of asking Feena!” 





CHAPTER XX. 


trich boy, haven't you 

our head in the bush and thinking 
couldn't see you? And haven't I found 
you out? Don't attempt to deny it. It's 
written all over your letter from the first 
sentence. 


dear—‘ Your affectionate brother, Geordie.’ 
“You are in love. 





You quote poetry; you h.ve grown senti- 
| mental—you, Geordie. 


(J rien Geordie, my poor dear os | 


You nustrust your- | 





“Or Lady Drummond might; she's awful- | 
If she would only think | 


| 
| 


been es 


‘My dear Feena,’ to the signa- | 
ture—not so bold and self-confident as usual, 


You have taken the. 
complaint in an exceedingly virulent form. | 


/ self; you are depressed ; youadmit moonlit | 


tude. 

“Who is it? That is what my sisterly 
sympathy and my womanly couriosity are 
| asking all day long. There isn't asentence 
| in any of your letters to indicate. I have 
| read the whole batch over carefully to see. 
| It can’t be Lady Drummond, aithough I ad- 


walks; you have developed a taste for soli- | 


mit that she is what our American cousins 
would call ‘lovely through and through. 

“A lady of her age, however’ charming 
she sneer te as hostess, mother, and wo- 
man, is hardly calculated to inspire a first 
yassion of the rabid kind which has over- 

ken my poor brother. 

“And for the rest of the neighborhood 
described in your epistles—the ‘lumpy 
Squires at the Manor House, the salto 
zen ws hacks,’ the ‘pretty, bu er 
bread-and-butter girls’ at the Rectory, the 
Comimandant’s ‘blue’ daughters—I know 
your horror of girl-graduates—none of 
these will do, Geordie. Besides, ny ex- 
perience tells me that not the girls you do 
speak of but the one you don’t, would be 

e real thing. 

“Who ia it? Make a clean breast of it. 
You will feel better afterwards. Take me 

to your confidence, and I'll help you if I 
can—if I like her, and if—— No, I'llhelp 
you in any case—only tell me; for I am 
dying to know. : 

“I’m so relieved that it isn’t Christie,” 
Feena Armstrong laid down her pen at this 

»int, to remark to her sister Janet, “that I 
eel as if I could welcome any sister-in-law 
short of a Hottentot Venus." 

“1 should prefer Christie to a stranger,”’ 
said Janet cautiously. 

“But think of the wide range of possibili- 
ties in a stranger,’ rejoined Feena. 

“We know the worst in Christie—there is 
no hope there. But a stranger—there is in- 
finite promise in her.” 

“You were always so hard on Christie,” 
said Janet. 

“Not harder than Christie has been on 
mne,"* rejoined Feena quickly, in a tone of 
such concentrated bitterness that Janet, not 
usually observant, looked up at her, star- 
tled. 

“What is it, Feena?"’ she asked anxious- 
ly. ‘What has Christie done to make you 
speak like that? It must be something 
very bad.” 

‘What does it matter?’’ said Feenaina 
different tone, but bending over her letter 
s) that Janet did not see her face. ‘Call it 
a girl's quarrel, or an unreasonable antip- 
athy on my part, a sortof ‘I do not like 
thee, Doctor Fell.’ What does it matter?” 

“Only that it inakes you unjust, dear,” 
answered Janet, 

“Does it?’’ asked Feena carelessly. 

“Yes. I know you would be sorry for 
that,”’ said Janet; ‘‘but I sometimes think 
that this teeling about Christie tells in 
other things. It—it makes you bitter and 
hard, dear; it has altered you in some way 
that puzzles and worries me." 

Feena said nothing for some minutes; 
her pen only moved quickly over her pa- 
per, and her face was turned away from 
Janet. a 

Presently, she rose to ring the bell; and 
as she passed behind her sister, she sudden- 
ly put both arins round her neck and taid 
her cheek against hers; and after Feena 
had gone back tw her place, Janet, wonder- 
ing, brushed away a warm tear left upon 
her plump white neck. 

And it came to slow-minded Janet dim] 
that there was something more under all 
this than had hitherto been dreampt of in 
her philosophy. 

Sunny-tempered Feena, the life and 
brightness of the Woodford household, had 
caught a strain of evnicism which jarred 
like a false note in the old pleasant har- 
inony of her nature. 

Whence did it come? Janet, pained and 
puzzled, had only just wakened up to ques- 
tion. 

“Christie sails to-morrow,’’ said Janet 
presently, after a sufficiently long pause. 
“She has gained her point, and she seems 
very happy; she is a devoted woman. I 
wish you could’—with a wistful look at 
her sister+~‘appreciate her, Feena. Just 
think of what she is doing. She is giving 
up everything to out and nurse the 
wounded in the hospital at Mirzapore. 
She has been chosen as one of the six sis- 
tersto be sent at once. Did you see her 
letter? She writes as delightedly as if she 
were making the most delightful pleasure 
trip. 

“Think of the dreadful sights she will 
see,’’ cried tender-hearted Janet, shudder- 
ing—“the suffering and death! And, oh” 
—with an anti-climax which made Feena 
sinile— ‘the horrible sea-sickness! I 
couldn't do it. It is beautiful of Christie.” 

Feena shyt her lips very tight, perhaps to 
keep in something she night Maeve pat 
and Janet, whose tactics were always of the 
ost transparent kind, continued her labor 
of trying to drag the mountain to Mahomet. 

“Papaand mamina will go to Gravesend 
So shall I: you 
will come too, Feena ?” 

“No, I think not,”’ answered Feena, with- 
out raising her head. 

“You shall take her my best wishes for 
her prosperous voyage, Janet. That will 
do as well—better, in fact.”’ 

“I wish you would come,”’ pleaded Janet, 
“for your own sake Feena.”’ 

‘T can't,’’ Feena answered; ‘I am not 
ges at pretending, Janet. I cannot offer 
10lMage atthe shrine ot Saint Christal. I 
aman intidel; I don't believe in your 
divinity. I—— There, Janet dear — we 
won't discuss her any further ; let us talk of 
something ¢lse—Geordie, for instance. The 
dear old tellow! How delighted he is at 
Mr. Mervyn's success in India -- Captain 
Mervyn, we must say I suppose. Geordie 
isso generous. It must make him feel 
being gut of it all nore than ever too. 

“Fancy! If manima had had more ofthe 
Roman matron about her, Geordie might 
have distinguished himself and been a V. C. 
tov, instead of staying at home ignominiously 
and falling in love. 

“How proud we should have been! Sol- 





—_—— 


me of the hen who mothered « yng b 
she is so frightened when he takes to 
water. 

“It’s very good of him not toswim awa 
out of hardeli. Oh,” cried Feena, 7 
her hands with a long sigh of phy nae ry 
longing, “I wish—I wish I were a duckling 
—I mean a man, that I night swim awayto 
the other end of the world !”’ 

“‘Feena,”’ exclaimed Janet, ye her 
book with a start which was utely 
tragic, ‘is it—is it Mr. Mervyn ?”’ 

“ain who—what? Whaton earth do you 
mean ?’’ exclaimed Feena. 

“It suddenly strack me,” said Janet, 
hesitating now, ‘‘that vou—that it might be 
because of Mr. Mervyn.” 

“Perhaps it is,’ answered Feena com- 

] 


“Oh “that would be worse than Christal f 
You, Feena! Although he has distinguished 
himselt and got the Victoria Cross, and all 
that—at least, he will have RR 
Cross, they say—yet, remember 
has never Seen proved that he did not hull 
his father. 

“The Piccadilly Times speaks of it only 
this morning!” exclaimed Janet, with tears 
in her eyes. 

“Tho Piccadilly Times is a wretch !"’ cried 
Feena hotly. ‘Cannot we all see that a 
man who could be so heroic, so self-sacrific. 
ing, 8o—so splendid, could not be a coward] 
murderer? They are made of different stult 
—murderers, I mean.”’ 

“Then it is so!’ exclaimed Janet tear- 
fully. 

“What is so?” asked Feena distractedly. 
“TI declare we have got so mixed up wi 
Christie and Mr. Mervyn and—and—mur- 
derers that I don’t know what you meen 
Janet! If you mean that I have any especial 
interest in vindicating Mr. Mervyn, ae 
the most blundering, blind, idiotic old darl- 
ing in the world!” concluded Feena, sud- 
den} “oy her indignant tone and 
breaking into amused laughter. “What 
could possibly have put such an absurd 
idea into your head ?’ 

“I don’t know,”’ confessed Janet, breath- 
ing more freely again as she picked up 
her book. “I thought it accounted for—— 
for ag 

“Don’t try to account for anything,’’ said 
Feena quickly, stopping her mouth with a 
kiss—“not even for Christie’s voy and 
the noble sel f-sacrifice—isn’t that what the 
papers call it ?—which expatriates our devot- 
ed cousin. But I forgot; we agreed to 
leave that subject; and it is nearly tine 
and iny letter is only half finished. Don’t 
speak to me again for ten minutes, please.” 

Presently she folded her letter to Geordie 
and thrust it into its envelope. Then, with 
a sudden impulse, she opened it again and 
dashed off a postscript. 


“Tell me how Lady Drummond is look- 
ing. Has the death of her husband altered 
her in mind, manner, or looks? 1 want to 
hear all about her. Remeinber me affect- 
ionately to her at the first opportunity. 

“FEENA.”’ 


As she refolded her letter, her eyes fell 
on the sentence—‘*My experience tells me 
that not the girls you do speak of, but the 
one you don't, would be the real thing.’’ 
Feena crimsoned painfully as she read, 
glancing nervously at Janet as she hastily 
closed her envelope. 

- 7 7 . a 


“That little monkey Feenaisas shar 





as a needle,’ said Lieutenant Geordie 
adiniringly as he read her letter. 

**Now how in the dickens has she guessed? 
By Jove, she is the cleverest girl know! I 


wish I had her here; she might put ine up 
to a wrinkle or two; for I declare I feel as 
sinall as Master Tim himself and as stupid 
as an owl when Iam with her. I thought 
I knew something about girls too — hav ng 
sisters and all that—and I never expect 
to be afraid of one; but I am no better than 
a staimering idiot when I get the chance to 
speak to her, and I aw miserable till I do 
get the chance. ‘The timeis out of joint,’ 
as soinebody says. ; 

“I'm out of joint; everything's out of 
joint. I’ve laughed at other fellows and 
chaffed them, and now it’s my turn, I sup- 
pose—and serve me right, I dare say. I'd 
no idea it was such a serious matter. ' envy 
that sinall monkey Tim the way that he rat- 
tleson with her. 

“I wish I could get Feena down. If Lady 
Drummond would ask her! There was 
something about visiting one another when 
they were all together at Bellagio last year. 
They were awluliy one, know—kiss- 
ing and all that sort of thing. It might 
occur to Lady Druimond if 1 gave Feena’s 
message. And little Fee would come like 
ashot,I know, I'll try it on. Girls can always 

et at each other, and Fee, would know if 

‘ve achance. The parsoness has her eye 
on Drummond’’—jealousl y— “that’s as plain 
as a pike-staff. But I don’t think she cares 
for Drummond’’—reassuringly. “She cer- 
tainly preferred my conversation to his yes- 
terday. I’m nota conceited fellow,” said 
Geordie, ‘but she hardly listened to Drum- 
mond’s hunting adventure, and she was 
quite interested in my history of old Mer- 
vyn and that fellow of his. 

‘“‘By-the-way, the mail ought to’ be in. I 
wonder what Mervyn is doing? There will 
be full particulars of that affair this time. 
I'll just go round and see if there is any 
news. 

‘“Mervyn may have written himself.” 

On his way to the fice Mr. Arm- 
Strong saw a sight which quickened his 
pulse and his footsteps at the same mo- 
inent. 

A very unpretending little basket-carriage 
drawn by a short sturdy cob, which was 
driven by one of the two ladies occupying 
the low-seated vehicle, was passing slowly 


diers oughtn't to have mothers; it’s a mis- | down the High Street of the country town. 


take of nature. 


eens 


always reminds | The usual shopping basket, 





wa ot me A 


oe 





THE’ SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 
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filled with small he 


neous parcals, de- 

noted the Susiness which had brought the 
ladies frou Hawarden. 

Geordie, commg up behind the carriage 

just as it halted in tront of the 


was in luck. 

“Now this is the last place, excepting the 
" ’ Mrs. Wilmer was saying as she 
“Take the reins, Es- 
more than ten min- 


post-office, 
stepped out peony 
telle; 1 shall not 
a i ininutes tete-a-tete with the “saint of 
his leepest devotion”! Geordie was hardly 
conscious of the coldness of Clara's 
ing ; he was so entirely ooompied with this 
issfyl prospect. 
at ng Witmer turned on the threshold of 
Hunt and Cuolinan's, hesi impercepti- 
biv, was recalled by the expectant attitude 
of one of Hunt and Colman’s young men, 
who was holding open the door, and finally 
ce unmitted herself to the flannelly odors of 
the interior of the shop, determin her 
ten minutes should be as much curtailed as 
wasible, and that Lilian’s winter frocks and 
Kiin's new as gama should wait for 
other 0 rtunity. 
wren caleusent Why, it could hardly have 
been five, poor defrauded Geordie thought, 
when Mrs. Wilmer reappeared, preceded 
by a shopmnan bearing a brown-paper par- 


cel. 

“Now the post-office !”’ 

Clara’s tone was as severe as if she had 
said, ‘‘Now the block and the executioner!"’ 

“Allow me,’ said Geordie, handing her 
in. “I amon my way to Se too. 
Can I inquire for your letter?” 

“No, thank you,”’ answered Clara shortly; 
“J must goin. 1 have a post-office order to 

et.”” 
. ‘The next moment she saw her error, and 
could bave bitten her own tongue with vex- 
ation. 

If she left the carriage to get her order, 
she gave Mr. Armstrong another opportun- 
ity; if she employed Estelle on the errand, 
they would still be ether. It was like 
the story of the fox andthe goose and the 
oorn. 

Clara, having a keen sense of humor,could 
have laughed at her own dilemma, but she 


Wis So Savage. 

She whipped up the pony, bowed stiffly to 
the voung officer, and the vehicle went 
cla.tering down the street, leaving hiin be- 
hind. 

But Geordie knew of short cuts imprac- 
ticable to the pony-carriage, and he was 
sufliciently awake to the Vicaress’ motives 
to enjoy circurnventing her. 

Iie was at the door of the post-office, ready 
to hand her out, anc with his own letters in 
his hand, when Clara drew up, grim and 
cross at the sight of him. 

“Is the creature ubiquitous,’’ exclaimed 
she petulantly to herself as she threw the 
reins to Estelle, “or is he only aggravat- 
ing ?’’’ 
fie was 80 imperturbably polite and at- 
tentive, in spite of her snubbing, that she 
thawed a little at last, and perinitted him 
to spread the fur rug over her knees—it was 
astonishing how much arrangement it re- 
quired on Estelle’s side !—and only froze up 
again when he bade them both good-bye, 
with an allusion to impending at Beech- 
wood Manor,when he supposed they should 
meet again, 

The meeting had so far upset his equili- 
brium that he forgot his mail letters, still 
unread, in his pocket. 

Coming back froin one of the long soli- 
tary country rambles he had affected of late 
Just in time for ness, he was surprised at 
the general tone of excitement pervading 
the assembled officers. 

**What do you think of the news, Drum- 
mond ?” exclaimed Colonel Martin. ‘Most 
extraordinary, by George !"’ 

“What is it?’ demanded Geordie, try ing 
to look as cool and unconcerned as possible. 
At the moment he could think of no other 
news than the possible announcement of 
Miss Verney’s engagement to Sir Wilfrid 
Druinmond, 

That was the anticipation whi en- 
livened his walk just = wricgdion 

‘Do you mean to say you haven't heard? 
exclaimed the Colonel). “Why, we expected 
you to be in possession of fall particulars 
froin private information! Hasn't Mervyn 
Written ?”’ 

“Mervyn?” repeated Geordie, looking 
puzzled. “jIave they given him the V.C.?” 

‘My dear fellow, you are along way be- 
hind! You haven’t heard that the old Gen- 
— murderer has turned up?” 

“No! cried Geordi ited- 
ly. “Ween hee die, jumping up excited 

“His own servant—Vaughan—the fellow 
who gave evidence at the inquest, whom 
Mervyn brought out of the skirmish the 
— He has confessed it on his death 

Hurrah !"’ 


“You don’t ean to say so! 
shouted (seordie. “Excuse ine a minute. I 


had letters to-day ; I h; ; 
I'll fetch them ~ ARE saiealiahinie iiss cit 
“Yes, it’s all true,” he announced,coming 
py E iat riege — a letter from 
Mathe 16 cha P aug- 
han's statement. = be sclo-atipiig: 
‘ “Mathers took it dowu 1.um his own lips. 
olonel Anstruther of the —th and two doc- 
tors sign as witness. 
‘ “Tt must be true. Poor Mervyn isdown with 
Se er; he was wounded in that affair, and 
Ms S$ confession was too much for 
“I have heard him say the fellow was 
worth his weight in gold—wouldn't part 
with him for the world. Only in his last 
—— my Fas 8 ng of him and congrat- 
ating himself on having take 
With him,” seus pies zcieus 
“What could have been the man’s mo- 
tive?” wondered the Colonel. 


rincipal 
draper’s shop, congratulated himself that he | 


letter in his hand—sudden lse—the 
ray ee = in a deuce of a caper He 
a an ed the 
was almost goad fellow until he 
“Irisa blood—capable of devoted 
ment—the kind of capution he had ifthe. 
self, to serve Mervyn. A remarkable 
history !"’ 
“Yes,” after a pause, assented the Colonel 
a just and merciful man as well as brave 
and honorable soldier. ‘Death, and such a 
death, was the best and most fitting sequel 


to i story.”’ 
“IT must tel ph to my tather,” Arm- 
strong said. “It will astonish him. ’Pon 


my soul,I can hardly believe it now! 
Vaughan! I can rememember man's 
manner before the Coroner. It was as nat- 
ural and as innocent as ble.”’ 

“TI remember,"’ remarked another officer, 
ae particularly impressed by a sort of 
candid honesty about the fellow; he wus 


even indulgent to his master’s beastly 
temper. Struck me as being attentive to 
the ily, and all that. Curious!’ 


“Mervyn's luck has all come in a lump,” 
= vil give i > al he rose from table. 
ey’ ve him company, certainly— 

if not another step. Bets y. 

“Poor old boy! I hope he isn’t very bad. 
He had hardly got over that other illness 
— he went out; and it may go hard with 

m.”’ 

Then Geordie took his way to the tele- 
graph-office ; and as he went he remeimber- 
ed something in Feena’s letter which had 
faded out before the pressure of other in- 
terests. 

“Christie !’’ he exclaimed, with a little 
aroused twinkle in his eyes. “She will 
come on the scene at the right moment. It 
is like a three-volume novel. 

“Everything fits in right—for them,”’ con- 
cluded Geordie, witb a big sigh and an envi- 
ous emphasis on the pronoun. 

“I'll ride over to the Rectory to-morrow 
afternoon,”’ he decided presently, recover- 
ing his spirits, ‘‘and te)l her the sequel of 
the story. 

“By Jove, it’s more than fiction, as the 


pers say. . 

“And she is awfully interested in it all, 
and will like to hear the denouement. It has 
come sooner than any of us could have 
looked for.’’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A BRIGHT, vy | frosty day, glittering 





with diamond lights, sounding its joy- 

ous reveille to dead-and-asleep nature 
—a day to set young pulses dancing to the 
time of its joyous music, and to rouse the 
most sluggish blood to keener, quicker 
flow; the lake at Beechwood dotted over 
with groups, skimmering, like bright-pluin- 
aged birds, over its glassy surface; that 
muscular Christian, the Vicar, executing 
wonderful hgures and perforining prodigies 
of skill and dexterity; Master Tiin ambiti- 
ously endeavoring to follow in his father’s 
foetsteps; Clara Wilmes in the centre of 
her brood enjoying the gay scene and the 
keen crisp air; and Goordie Armstron 
holding Estelle’s wheeled chair against a 
comers and hailing the — accident of 
her sprained ankle as a special dispensation 
in hisown favor. 

“The moth persists in singeing his wings,” 
the Vicar remarked once to his wife, as he 
pounced down like a hawk, amongst her lit- 
tle ones and carried off little Lilian, screain- 
ing and fluttering with delight, in his 
strong arms. 

The poor moth ’s short-lived day was near- 
ly over. 

“And you actually know old Mervyn? 
How was it I didn’t take that in before?” 
he was saying to Estelle. 

“Where did you say you met him? In 
Paris ? Oh, danced with him, and that sort 
of thing? So often as we have spoken of 
him, and I never, until this moment, had 
the least idea you had even that slight sort 
of acquaintance! I must have been awfully 
stupid not to have understood. I’m glad 
you know hiin. 

“He and 1 have always been like broth- 
ers,’’ concluded the young man, innocently 
rejoicing in this little link of mutual in- 


Drurminond explained, half - oor . 
“And I think you Fo on well with thre 
Armstrong party, fria ?”’ 

“I always leave all this sort of thing to 
you,’’ her son answered, any Sees hie 
eyes from the letter he was writting. 

Lady Drummond felt disappointed. 

“I thought,” she began hesitatingly, 
“when we were speaking of thein the 
day, you seemed to w it, Wilfrid—at 
least, I had the iinpression——” 

“I do wish it, mother if you do; we are 
tet of 7 mind— = I,"’ he — 
itly, stopping to r sweet trou 
face as he pansed her on his way from the 

root. 

Lady Drummond was not satisfied. She 
folded her letter with a dubious hand. 

*“T really thought Wilfred was more than 
usually attentive to them,’’ she mused. 
“He is so little susceptible to that kind of 
influence in general. I wonder when his 
day will come and how?” 

The “daughters of Heth” were very «a 
to trouble Lady Drummond's y Sie 
was a tiinid tactician, and easily iscouraged. 
Old Lady Bingham had said to her— 

“The thing is in your own hands, m 
dear. You can marry your sons m 
more easily than you can marry your dangh- 
ters. I married all mine. How? Why, I 
brought the girls 1 chose for them to the 
house and kept the others away! Propin- 
quity, my dear—that is the secret, propin- 
quity. And in a country house, with pio 
nics and lawn-tennis and the billiard-room, 
and riding and the gardens and Tennyson 
and stuff!—why, it arranges itself! You have 
only to lay the train.” 

Poor lady Drummond had made her first 
essay in laying the train—after the confident 
dowager—and apparently it had inissed fire 
at starting. 

But she her letter all the same. 
Geordie, hearing of it, sent an urgent 
seconder. Feena, at first flatly retuned to 
accept the invitation ; Janet had a previous 
engagement, and Sir James was laid up 
with gout, so that Lady Armstrong could 
not leave him. 

‘(Geordie will be so disappointed,” urged 
Lady Armstrong appealingly to Feena; 
“you see he counts so much on your 
going.”’ 

Then Feena gave in reluctantly; and 
Geordie, delighted, went up to London and 
brought her down, pouring out all his con- 
fidences by the way. Feena was as interest- 
ed and as syinpathetic as he could wish, and 
yet there was a change which Geordie was 
not slow to perceive. 

‘‘Feena is as quiet as a mouse; and, but 
that it would be too good a joke, I should 
say that she was putting side on here,"’ he 
said to himself, with amused wonder, at 
the end of the first dav. “Little Fee digni- 
tied! What ajoke! And what isup with her 
now ?”” 

But Feena thawed at the weather froze 
and on this skating morning she was her 
own bright piqnant self, ae hither and 
thither Fike a brilliant little fire-fly or a 
bright-hued humming bird. Estelle, from 
her wartn nestot furs, looked admiringly 
afterthe picturesque little figure in the 
short skating-costume of dark-green cloth, 
bordered with fur and picked out with a 
knot or two of glowing pomegranate color, 
harmonising #0 well with the sparkling 
dark eves and rich-toned Kipsy complexion. 

“How very pretty she is!’ she said half 
involuntarily. 

“Who is? I beg your pardon,” asked 
Geordie, waking up out of a reverie. 

“Your sister—Miss Armstrong.” 

“What, Feena? Do you think so?" —sur- 
prised, and with a very brotherly estimate 
of his sister’s attractions. 

“I think she is charming,’’ Estelle said 
warinly. 

“She is so full of life and spirit, so—so’’ 
—half enviously—“happy.”’ 

“Yos; she is henner enough. Why should 


Scientific and Useful. 





TRANSPAGANT Soars.— Cut into thin 
shavings half acake of Windsor soap, put 
it Into « phial, fill the bottle with of 
wine, and pine it near the fire until the 
soap ts . This mixture put into « 
mould to cool gives transparent soap. 

Nieut Lients.—The common practice of 
having night lights in the bedrooms of chil- 
dren of well-to-do nts is deprecated by 
& prominent ph n. He says that it has 
& most injurious effect upon the nervous 
“Instead of the 

ht to have, 
and which nature ——— for by the dark- 
ness of the night, these nerves are pore 
ally stimulatei, and, of course, the n 
the rest of the nervous m suffer. 
Children thus — up are excessively 
oo for years r on guing into the 


PRESERVATIVE WRAPPING PAPER.-Two 
new kinds of preservative paper have renety 
come into commerce in Euro One 


produced by dipping soft paper in a bath: of 
cataytie eck anit thes drying. The bath is 
jas eng by — a strong solution of the 
in alcohol with much water. The 
r is useful for covering apples, etc. The 
ether r, meant to preserve from moths 
and mildew, a fa sneer a> 
kin, r na bath anc r 
over heated led colle The bath is formed of 
seventy parta spirit of tar, five raw 
carbelle acid (containing about a half of 
phenol), twenty parts coal tar at 168° F., 
and five sarts refined petroleum. 


A Cueap BinpDINOo.—A correspondent of 
The Scientific American says: “I have 
bound about twenty voluinesin this way: 
Pack the pos smoothly; hold firmly,and 
drive a thin chisel through the pile about 
half an inch from the back. Push strong 
tape through and leave out about two 
inches; put three or four tapers through at 
even intervals, Cut common thick paper 
boards large enough to project alittle every 
where except that one edge must come front 
of the tapes. Draw the tapes tightly and 
glue down to the boards outside. Skive a 
piece of leather—common sheepskin will 
answer—wide enough to cover the back 
and come on the boards an inch or two,and 
long enough to project a couple of inchgs at 
the end. “Dante the leather well, put it on 
the back; foldthe ends in #80 as to come 
over the boards on each side. Paste an 
fancy ur plain paper over the sides; and, 
lastly, paste the blank leaf down to the 
cover inside, and you have a presentable 
book and very durable. 


Farm ano barden. 


Fucusias.—Fuchsias may be trained into 
any desired shape if taken in tiie. Take 
the little upright plants, pinch out the cen- 
tre, and in place of one there will spring- 
out two, often three shoots. Let these 
branches make about the saine — and 
repeat the process to each, keeping the side 
branches of equal length of wy like a 

yramid, or by clipping off all the lower 
fimbe and letting the upper ones droop over 
you bave an umbrella. 


FERTILIZERS.—When plants are in a 
growing state they may be stimulated by 
the use of guano water. A sinall teacupful 
of Peruvian guano dissolved in a pailful of 
rain water is strong enough; water the soil 
with this once, or at most twice a week. 
The Water of Ammonia (Hartshorn) of the 
shops is about as foot, and can be had 
everywhere. If of ordinary strength add a 
fourth of an ounce (two ny peer w @ 
gallon of water, and use as above stated. 


House PLANTS.—The iinportance of se- 





she be anything else ?”’ cried the undiscriin- 
inating brother. 

“Feena isas happy as the day is long. | 
She always was one of the jolliest, merriest | 
little girls. Woodford would be awfully | 





terest. 

“Feena, Feena!’’to his sister. ‘Miss | 
Verney knows Mervyn. Met hin in Paris, | 
it seems.” 
“Really 
self in the attitude of a ~ jn * Mercury. 
“How awfully interesting: Thy, Miss 


!’’ called Feena, balancing her- | 


Verney, how did it happen that you and | 
Geordie never compared notes on that most | 
attractive of all subjects to my brother? He 
infist have been unusually merciful to you.” 

“On the contrary, I have bored Miss 
Verney horribly, I aim afraid,’’ contradicted | 
Geordie. 

“It did not bore me,’’ Miss Verney said, | 
with, as Feena theught, a little effort. 
“Oh, don’t encourage him on that subject 
pray !’’ cried Feena, liftingher hands in a | 


discretion on the Mervyn topic. Are you 
not afraid to keep still, Miss Verney? Isny | 
it a glorious day ?”’ 

She darted off, zigzagging and curvin 

over the ice like a swallow, as ful anc 
alinost as rapid, and Sir Wilfrid, who had 
hung upon ber footsteps, followed ina 
swift race. 

Lady Drammond fondly believed that it 
was by a happy inspiration of her own that | 
Feena had been added to the nuinber of the 
Christinas guests at Beech wood. 

“I should like to ask those nice girls we 
liked so much at Cadenabbia, you know, | 
Wiltrid, she had said, when she was inak- 
ing out her list. “Young Armstrong will | 
be glad to bave thein here too. And ¥ shall | 
like to see more of them and of Sir James 

and Lady Armstrong.”’ 
“Justas you like, mother,” Sir Wilfrid | 
answered indifferently. 





“Herc it is,” said Geordie, glancing at the 


| always the chums ofthe family. Janet is 


deprecating manner. “Geordie knows no and in the heart of decaying trees, often 
peck inside the circular hole inade trans | 


near the top. The phenomenon is attributed 


| vibration of the wire, which the bird imnis- 


slow without Feena. She and I were 


slow and lazy—the best-teinpered girl in 
the world—Janet, but she was never up to 
anything, from taking a bird's nest to 
riding to hounds. It was always Feena who 
was ready you know.” 

“Janet is a—your——"’ 
Estelle. 


hesitating spoke 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
_-—-- a a -_— - a — 
VIBRATIONS oF WIRES.—Soine interest- 
ing facts are on the impression produced 
upon animals by the resonance of the vibra- 
tions of telegraph wires. It is found that 
the black and green wood-peckers, for ex- 
ample, which hunt for insects in the bark 





versely through telegraph posts, generally 


to the resonance produced in the post by the 


takes as the result of the operations of 
worms and insects in the interior of the 
wt. Everyone knows the fondness of 
for honey. It has been noticed that 

in inountainous districts they seem to imnis- 
take the vibratory sound of the telegraph 


| wires for ths grateful humming ot bees,and, 


rushing to the post, look about for the hive. 
Not finding it on the post, they scatter the | 
stones at its base which help to support it, 
and, disappointed in their search, give the 
mt a parting pat with their paw,thus show- 
their deterinination at least to kill any | 
bees that inight be about it. Indisputable 
traces of bears 8 ae posts and 
sealtered stones prove this really hap- | 


“Our list of girls is rather limited,’’ Lady | pens 





curing thorough ventilation for plants dur- 
ing ould weather should not be overlooked, 
and yet all undue exposure must be avoid- 
ed. The leaving of the sashes or window 
open fora half hour when the temperature 
is too low will chill and injure the tender 
plants. There will very likely be trouble 
with insects. Tobacco water sprinkled on 
kills the green fly, washing with water 
drives away the red spider, the mealy bug 
must be picked off with a stick or the fing- 
ers. Wormsin the pots are removed by 
turning out the ball of earth, when they 
inay be easily seen. 


EVERGREENS.—Sorme people turn their 
evergreens as they would box-edging, re- 
minding the spectator of the old-fashioned 
Dutch topiary work. Don'tdo it too the 
roughly. Judicious trimining. answers a 
much better purpose, and is perforimed by 
pinching out the main terminal bad on all 
whe leading branches of the pines, spruces, 


| and firs, just as they are cominencing wo 


row. Cypresses and kindred genera inay 
ve their strongest shoots clipped away, 
while such formal growers as the Irish yew 
and Irish juniper will adinit of a general 
clipping all round, On the whole, it is far 
saier lo prune too little than too much. 


PATENT MANGER.—A tnan has invented 
a feed manger for horses, which in so ar- 
ranged that one or one hundred horses inay 
be fed automatically at any hour. By plac- 
ing the horse's morning feed in the manger 
at night, it will be opened by clockwork, at 
any hour desired. The clock is so arranged 
that when the weight has run down tw a 
certain point it releases a heavy beain, which 
dropping, pulls a pin which releases tho 
Inanger, 80 thal the horse can get at his teed. 


| When the manger drops, by a coord with- 


Gueme ¢ pin, its weight releases the next 
one, and so an indefinite number of feed 
boxes may be made tw follow each other 
like a tumbling row of bricks. 
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year 
Four copies one year 
Five coptes one year 
Ten copies one year 
Twenty copies one year 

S@ Aa extra copy free to a person getting upaciub 
of five ormore. Additions may be made to clubs at 
any time during theyes at the ame rate. Any mem- 
ber of a club can secure any one of the Diamante Pre- 
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New ubsecriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ting the year. 


Presenting the Bride! 


meets with unqualitied praise, as we ox- 
pected and it deserves, from all who have 
seen it. Itcertainly sbould give satisfaction 
for it is emphatically the BesT, HANDSOMEST 
and MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM EVER or- 


FERED. The illustration in our last nuin- 
ber is calculated to mislead, as ita appear- 


ance alongside of the original is quite disap- 
pointing. Wersaid last week, tho illustra- 
tion was one-tifth the sizo of the Photo- 
Oleograph ; it was really one-eighth size 
only. 

Just think of it, dear reader—a $24 Photo- 
Oleograph and Tue Post one year for ¢2 
In estimating the value of this superb pic- 
ture, don't compare it in your mind with 
any chromo you have ever seen. We say 
to you, emphatically, such a work of art as 
thie was never before offered as a Premium 
Gift by any publishers in the world. 

We mean every word we say about it; we 
guarantee it to be all we claim for it; we 








“STRANGERS STILL.” 


pleasure of presenting to our readers a story 
by Clementine Montagu, the suthoress of 
the ‘‘Nemesis of Love,"’ and other popular 
series. 
pen under the title, ‘Strangers Still." We 
can commend it asin every way equal to 
her other works in power and interest. 
TT 
USE IS SECOND NATURE. 
There is an astonishing power in human 


We can become habituated to almost any 
sort of diet, and after a while begin to 
thrive on the strangest kind of food. A man 
who has lost one of his limbs or his sight, 
or his hearing, soon gets accustomed to it, 
and manages in some way to supply the 
deficiency. Chronic invalids get used to 


come to be more or Jess unconscious of pain, 
if it is of a steady, persistent nature, and 
does not rack the body. 

Other creatures besides man have the 
same gift of adapting themselves to circum- 
stances, in a limited degree. How is it that 
the dog, who is second cousin to the wolf, 
can he willing to become the servitor of 
man, and run and fetch for him, and take 
his food from him, and follow his footsteps, 
and, if need be, even die for his master? 
Ilow is it that the descendant of the wild 
steed of the desert could ever be reduced to 
the menial position of a poor street-car 
horse, stumbling over rough stones, with 
a whip over his head, and a heavy load of 
human beings dragging behind? They get 
used to it—that is all you can say. 

Even the vegetable creation, to some ex- 
tent, bends to the power of circumstances. 
A tree, transplanted from the close protec- 
tion of the wood to the open lawn, where 
the sun beats upon it unchecked, and the 
winds toss it about at their pleasure, gradu- 
ally conforms to its changed condition, and 
strikes its roots farther and deeper’ into the 
soil, and braces itself to bear the new strain 





guarantee that you cannot buy it for $2 
anywhere ; and as evidence of the truth of 
our statements, we want it distinctly under- 
atuood that any subscriber who aends 
for Tue Post one year and the premium | 
“Presenting the Bride,” f dissatisfied with 

the premium may return tt to us and we will 


eancel his subscription and return his money 


promptly. Is Nor Tuis “A SQUARE OFr- 
FER?" 
ALL SHOULD REMEMBER THAT 


“PRESENTING THE BRIDE” IS ONLY 
OFFERED TO THOSE WHO SEND US 
$2 FOR A YEAR'SSUBSCRIPTION AND 
FIVE THREE-CENT STAMPS TO PAY 
POSTAGE AND PACKING ON PRE- 
MIUM. 

Club subscribers must also pay as above 
to be entitled to this Premium. 


Address 
Tuk SATURDAY EvENING Post. 


7246 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 





Change of Addreas. 
Subscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former pustoffice as well as their 
present address, 





How to Bemit. 
Payment for Tuk Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts, When 
money in a reg- 





is obtainable, send the 
istered letter, Every postmaster in the country Is 
required to register letters when requested, Fall- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
you will advise us of the fact, and 


neither 


ter ordering, 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered letter. 


To Correepondents. 
In every cave send us your full name and address 
If the information desired ts 


if you wish an answer. 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the | 
paper, seud postal card or stamp for reply by mally 
Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
726 Sansom Ni., Phiia., Pa. 
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to which it is subjected, as best it may. The 
willow, that craves the water courses, if it is 
taken away from the stream and placed in 


| some other region, searches about under 
ground for the springs and the rivulets, and 
80 manages in some way to thrive. It is 


true thatthe oak cannot accommodate it- 
self toa flower-pot, neither could a very 


great man adapt himself to the condition of | 


a boot- black. 

There is a limit to both vegetable and ani- 
mal endurance, and there are some things 
to which neither a tree, or a beast, ora m n 
can get used. Nothing can get used to being 
abused. . 

It is easier to seek the inevitable than it is 
to submit patiently to a calamity that might 
have been avoided. To grow old in the 
course of nature is not hard to bear, but to 
become prematurely old as the result of ir- 
regular habits, or of disease, brings with it 
a peculiar bitterness. To become poor by 
unavoidable circumstances is more endur- 
able than it is to Jose your all by the 
treachery of a friend, by your own folly 
and carelessness. 

It is a bad sign when a man gets used to 


certain things which he ought not to be 
willing to tolerate. When one becomes in- 
different to his own shame he ‘is past re 


demption. When foul wotds become so 
habitual to his lips that he does not 
how offensive he makes himself toall decent 
people, his unconsciousness of evil shows 
fullen. There are some 


was never intended we 


how low he has 
things which it 
should ‘‘get used to.’ 
a <a 
SANCTUM CHAT. 





In Constantinople the slave trade is more 
and more openly carried on. 
his two daughters not long ago. Slave Geal- 


ers keep a large assortment of young wo- > 


men on hand. The government never in- 
terfere with the trade or any of its attend. 
ant abominations, except when some poor 
wretch runs away. 


For years an old buck, the leader of the 


anny over the younger members of his own 
sex. His treatment rankled, and the 
otherday when he shed his horns they 
made a combined attack on him, which 
only ceased upon the death of the tyrant. 
The superintendent and his assistants at- 





- 


In this issue we begin one from her | 


nature to conform itself to circumstances. | 


lying in bed and doing nothing, and even 


know 


A man sold | 


deer herd on the Boston Common, has | 
| maintained an absolute and malicious tyr- | 





the enclosure by the infuriated animals, whe 


| disposed of. They still preserve, however, 
| a sort of rebellious air, and thus far not one 
| of them has laid claim to the primacy. 


A REMARKABLE use is being made of po- 
tatoes. The clean peeled tuber is macer- 
ated ina solution of sulphuric acid. The 
result is dried between sheets of blotting 
paper, and then pressed. Of this all man- 
ner of smallarticles are made, from combs 
to collars, and even billiard-balls, for 
which the hard, brilliantly white material 
is well fitted. 

THE census returns just given in Bombay 
are quite interesting. Asked to state their 
| protession or calling, the simple Hindoos 
| have filled up the paper with an accuracy 
that might in vain be sought for in any 
other country. In Bombay there are, upon 
theirown confession, twenty-six gamblers 
and swindlers, one dog poisoner, sixteen 
wizards, and 698 tatlooers. 

Usper the title of ‘‘The Yellow Ribbon 
Society,’’ the ‘Old Maids’’—they prefer 
that name—ot Syracuse have formed an or- 
ganization ‘‘for the good of the commu- 
nity and the social enjoyment of the mem- 
bers."” They are going to open the season 
with a ball shortly, and are ready to give 
long odds that it will be the most successful 
entertainment of the year. 








Or the English Salvation Army, in a re- 
cent speech, the General declared that the 
army had grown from humble beginnings 
to an extensive organization, for the pur- 
poses of its work spent $60,000 annually on 
the hire of buildings. They entirely em- 
ployed 445 officers, held 4,300 services 
weekly, had 12,000 soldiers ready to speak 
at any time, accommodating 178,000 per- 
sons in their buildings, and talked to 3,000, - 
000 people on the streets weekly. 

ACCORDING to a German economist, the 
income of the world is $13,520,000,000; 
debt, $10,926,000,000; taxes, $2,002,000, 000; 
capital, $85,013,000,000. Sweden has the 
imallest debt, or $50,000,000; France the 
largest, or 82,140,000,000. The United 
States has the largest income, and England 
the most capital. Italy is the heaviest 
taxed, paying thirty-five per cent. of its 
income for taxes to the average fifteen per 
ceat, of other nations. 

Tue hotel and stable keepers of St. Al- 
bans, Vt., have beaten the temperance cru- 
saders. Their persistent determination to 
do no business so long as the prohibitory 
law was enforced has been such a source of 
pecuniary loss, inconvenience and public 
discontent, and has involved such passion- 
ate wrangles in the community, that the 
temperance workers have finally concluded 
that the moral gain is hardly worth the 
commercial and social sacrifice. 

Ture Rev. George O. Barnes is conduct- 
ing, in Louisville, a religious revival which 
in most respects is not uncommon; but he 
introduces a novelty by carrying a bottle of 
oil as he goes among the penitents and 
anointing them on their foreheads. He 
claims Scriptural authority for this cere- 
mony. Although very harshly criticized 
for his oddities, he is said to be decidedly 
sincere in his work—so sincere that he will 
take no pay except food and lodgipg— 
; and his converts are numerous. He is a 
seceder from the Presbyterians. 





THE once powerful Swiss soldiery of the 
Papal States are now reduced to about 90 
men. The Swiss Guard acted as the house- 
| hold brigade of Leo XIII, at the great cere- 
mony of the 8th of December. Order was 
| preserved on that day by the Papal police 
| or Gendarmerie, about one hundred in 

number, and by the Palatine Guards. This 
| latter regiment is now the largest body of 
| troops in the Papal service. 
| 800 men, all of whom are voluntecrs, who 
receive no pay, only their uniform being 
provided at the expense of the Vatican. 
| They are nearly all citizens of Rome. 


SERIovs apprehension, if not actual dis- 
| may, has been caused among the proprie- 


tors of vineyards in Western Switzerland, | 
production of | literature, were 
tempted to interfere, but were driven out of | fabricated wines. The maaufacturers can- | of them is a State crime, 


by the increasing use and 


| not be presecuted, for they sell their 
It issome time since we have had the | became docile again when their enemy was— duct for what it is—a combination 


It consists of | 





of 
elements found by analysis in pure w 


Ninety per cent. of their mixture is water 
which costs them nothing, and of course 
they can underse]l producers of the genuine 
fruit of the vine, while consumers of low 
grade wines would about as soon drink one 
liquid as the other, even if they were abie 
to distinguish between them. It is appar. 
ent that the problem thus presented for so. 
lution is a serious one, from the fact that the 
prosperity of several cantons is - largely 
based upon the success of viticulture. 


es 


Tue rapid destruction of the cedars of Le. 
banon has been made so apparent that the 
government has undertaken to preserve 
those which are left, and has constructed 
a wallaround them. The trees will be ac. - 
cessible to all travelers who desire to visit 
them, but the erection of teats in the en. 
closure will not be permitted. No fire wil} 
be allowed near the cedars, and the stoves 
and cooking apparatus of tourists must be 
used only outside the wall. The obsery- 
ance of this precaution is shown to be im- 
portant from the fact that a short time ago 
three of the largest cedars were burned,and 
in part destroyed, by the carelessness of the 
servants of travelers. The cutting-off of any 
portion of the trees is prohibited. 

THE method proposed in France for heat- 
ing railway cars—namely, by the use of 
acetate of soda in the foot-warmers, seems 
to have proved very satisfactory on some of 
the French lines. Asis well known, the 
substance thus employed has considerable 
latent heat; dissolved at a certain tempera- 
ture, it absorbs a large quantity of heat, 
which becomes sensible during crystalliza- 
tion in cooling. All that is required is to 
fill the ordinary cases with a sufficient 
quantity of the acetate, close them, and 
place them in a stove at about 100°. The 
cooling of a case thus charged and heated 
takes twelve to fifteen hours. The warm- 
ers thereafter are taken from the compart- 
ment and placed in astove—where the crys- 
tals of soda acetate are re-dissolved—and 
are then ready for fresh use. 

Sixty CENTS invested in whisky in the 
year 1869 cost Fannin county, Texas, in 
time and money more than the revenue aris- 
ing from the whisky traffic for five years 
amounted to. We speak of the investment 
made by one Dean. He shot Dan Coulter, 
and poor Dan passed into the spirit land. 
Then the McDonalds shot and killed Dean. 
For this offense they were arrested, and af- 
ter continuing the case several times were 
tried and convicted of manslaughter, and 
sentenced to the penitentiary. While in jail 
they were rescued by their friends breaking 
open the jail and liberating them. Taking 
it altogether, this sixty cents worth of 
whisky killed two men, made one widow, 
caused two men to be incarcerated and kept 
in jail at an enormous expense to Fannin 
county, and caused trouble to the families 
and friends of those two men, and then the 
expense of witnesses and trials in court, 
wish loss of time to the sheriff and posse, 
put Fannin county to an expense of not less 
than $10,000, and that is just about the 
usual per cent. whisky pays, and generally 
pays it in the same way. 


Tue remarkable types of Nihilist women 
are well known. Versa Sassulitch, whose 
shot inaugurated terrorism, was the most 
modest of her sex. Inthe court-room she 
blushed when she perceived any one star 
ing ather. Lydy Figner, a charming lady 
and an accomplished singer, got her eight 
years in the Siberian mines by sitting in § 
parlor playing the piano for weary hour 
trying to drown the noise made by the # 
cret printing press in the adjoining room 
Anna Lebedeff, a psiest’s daughter, in the 
disguise of the wife of an humble switeb- 
man, lived in a watch-house on the railroad 
and was found on a box filledj with 473* 
mite, chatting with the switchman. Sophy 
Perovsky, the daughter of a General 
Senator, who declined the dignity of 
of honor to the Empress, and entered t 
Nihilist fraternity, dug the Moscow mine 
and directed the late Czar’s assassination 
Sophy Bardin, who was welcomed n 
shining star in the literary horizon, wrow 


few poems which, though ~~ od ‘ é; 
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ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


BY W. 6. FULLER. 








Leong have I wandered over troubled waters, 
Like helpless, storm-worn ship unmanned, 

Fighing helpless ‘gainst the cruel breakers, 
And dreaming sadly of the long-iost land. 

I linger for a moment, and look beck ward, 
O'er dark waters to the happy shore, 

Where linger youth, and love, and quiet faith, 
Ali joys that I can here know nevermore. 


Lam tired ! alone, I cannot struggle longer ; 
Kind hand outstretched, I yield myself to thee, 
And Thou wilt guide me to's true heart's shelter, 

That's better far than dream-born Arcady. 


“TI Can’t Be Worse Off.” 


BY H. B. 











T WAS BUT a r room; the furniture 

was scanty, and very old fashioned and 

common; the floor was not car ¥ 
the walls were merely whitewashed, and 
the ceiling was cracked and dingy; but the 
room looked comfortable, warm, and cosy 
in the ruddy fire-light, w flickered and 
danced and made all sorts of ne 
forms with the shades. The kettle hissed 
and bubbled upon the hob, and the tea-tray 
set upon a little round table near the 
hearth, gave indications of an approaching 
meal 


Beside the fire sat a neat little woman in 
a clean print dress, with a round good-hu- 
mored hopeful face, who seemed to be anx- 
jously awaiting some one’s coming. The 
old fashioned Dutch clock against the wall 
ticked heavily and ively as became its 

and nation, and the sharp black eyes of 
the little woinan were every t turned 
impatiently to its broad staring face and 
slow moving hands, as though she would 
like to quicken its movements; but the 
old time measurer heeded not the glance of 
those bright black eyes, which none but a 
Dutch clock could have resisted, and went 
on waguing its long hostly-looking pendu- 
luin in its own dull, apathetic manner, as 
though bidding defiance to all the bright 
eyes in Christendom in the grave conscious- 
ness of faithfully doing its duty. 

At length, after a preliminary clearing of 
its rusty old throat, the clock struck six. 
Then, with a brisk movement, the impa- 
tient little woman qomeee from her seat, lit 
a candle, and put the kettle on the hottest 
part of the fire, where it bubbled and splut- 
tered in a most indignant manner, as 
though protesting the imputation 
that it hed not been—or at least the water 
in it—at 365 d Fahrenheit for the last 
half-hour, and onately declaring the 
utter impossibility of getting any higher. 
Then measuring some tea in a cup, she put 
it into a little earthenware teapot and pro- 
ceeded to “‘wet’’ it; this done, she rernoved 
the kettle to the coolest part of the hob, 
where its indignation was gradually ap- 
eased, and died away in convulsive sobs. 

‘ext she toasted some rashers of bacon, 
which made her face redder than ever. 
The bacon was soon cooked, the table drawn 
near to the fire, and every preperation for 
the meal complete; still no one came. The 
little woman grew more impatient than 
over; but her glances, instead of heing 
cast upon the clock, were now directed tw- 
wards the door; she listened to every foot- 
step, but could not hear the right one; the 
tea was ready, the bacon was frizzling—she 
could sit still no longer. 

“Dear, dear, what can keep him! “she 
said, ing to the window, and drawing 
aside the little calico blind to look into the 
street. 


It was not a cheering ; there was 
just light enough without to show the 
ground and the housetops, covered with 
snow. It was the suburbs of a canny 
north-country town, and, except in the 
town itself, they never lit gas in the streets 
after the moon had entered her second 

uarter, the ruling powers entertairing a 

ecided opinion that it was the duty of 
terrestrial satellite to illuminate the streets 
every night after she had reached a certain 
age, at such hours as respectable citizens 
were abroad. Of course, if in consequence 
of ber not shining an unhappy wight 
broke bis nose over a door-step or some iim- 
pediment in the pathway, it was the fault 
of the luminary whose duty it was ‘to show 
light," and nobody else’s. As the moon is 
rather capricious in this part of the world, 
and is occasionally sulky and won’t shine 
at all, threading the streets in this obscure 
p rent A J ae hazardous experiment, 
—e ra dinner or supper party. 

the night in question the chaste iana, 
—— thinking it too cold to turn out, 

wrapped herself up in a thick blanket 
of clouds, and ored the world beneath 
altogether, so all was very dull, cold, 
and miserable-looking, and the little wo- 
theme turned a— aes a shiver, Y 

ev of the snow 

chilled her. ~~ 

Half an hour passed away, and then a 
slow, heavy tread, muffled by the snow, 
caused her to look up quickly ; it ‘" 
and a hand was laid upon the latch. ith 
@ joyful exclamation she ran and opened 
the door. It was evidently the expected 
one, 

A tall, thin, jaded, sallow looking man, 
entered the room; his threadbare black 
cvat and thin shiny trousers looked but a 
poor protection nst the cold. The only 
extra article of clothing was a cheap wors- 
ted comforter round neck ; this taken 
off, revealed an old black silk neckerchief, 
surmounted by a small quantity of limp 


“Why J hetever has 80 
late?” aid tbe listle wounan, Sachi 


—-- 





onan the warehouse!” replied Johan, 


While’ his wife whisked about, pouring 
out tea, entting bbrend and butter, serving 
the bacon, ng the fre and torturing 
once more the irascible kettle, John drew 
his chair towards the hearth, and spread his 
on ed ee catch the genial warmth; 

m uce no 

ys, for him. ms reaciety ee 

e a melancholy, discontented face, 
fringed by an exuberance of whiskers; his 
eyes were dull and beavy-looking; his 
mouth was drawn down at corners; his 
complexion saturnine; and the whole was 
surtnounted by a profusion of shaggy hair. 

How such a red-cheeked, freah-complex- 
ioned, bright-e food tempered, tul 
smart, bustling little woman could have 
married such an ill-teinpered, envious, dis- 
contented, heavy-looking man, was a mys- 


var to every one. 
dramatic has said: “In joini 
contrasts, lieth Love's delight ;”’ and that 


ae y suggestion we can offer on the sub- 


“What ashame to keep you out such a 
night as this !"’ said the little woman,sas she 
bustled about. “Why, the tea has been 
ready more than half an hour, and I ain 
afraid it is half spoiled by this time. 
I am sure look half-frozen. 

“Now, John, I'll draw the table close to 
the fire, and u draw r chair a little 
nearer the table—that’s it. Now we shall 
be om and comfortable, ana a nice cup of 
tea will soon wari you. Do you feel an 
draught from the door ? wait a minute, Ti 
put something down to it. 

“Dear, dear, what a draughty house this is, 
to be sure! There, I don’t think you'll 
feel tue cold now. 

“Now, come along, it’s all ready. The 
bacon was beautiful half an hour ago, but I 
ain afraid it’s got rather xf. nice and 
streaky, just as you like it, only seven- 

a pound—isn'‘t that ap ? 

“Why, what is the matter, John? hasany- 
thing vexed you at that bothering ware- 
house? Has Mr. Flint been cross with you 
again ?” 

“No, nothing more than usual," growled 
John, beginning to attack the food, but ‘in 
a discontented manner, as h he were: 
doing it a favor by eating it. 

“What makes you so cross to-night, 
then ?’’ inquired the little woman. 

‘How can I help it?’’ said John, savagely 
cutting at his bread as though it were the 
cause of his woe. ‘How can I help it when 
I see ty herd better off than myself? 

“There isn’t one in that warehouse but 
dresses better and lives better, and is nore 
comfortable than I am; and what have I 
done that I should be marked out all m 
life to be worse off than anybody else 

“Everybody’s happy but ime; every- 
body’s smiling and grinning, and talking 
about Merry Christmases and Happy New 
Years, and what they are going to do, and 
how they intend to ainuse themselves. I 
believe they do it out of derision to me, be- 
cause they know how miserable I atm, and 
that I can’t do any of these things.” 

“La, John!” said his wife, ‘what queer 
things you do take into your head, to be 
sure! What’s the use of being discontent- 
ed? that will never make things better, it 
makes ’em mueh worse. 

‘Something better will turn upsoon, and 
then we’ll have as Merry Christinases and 
Happy New Years as anybody, and I don't 
see that we have much reason tw be very 
unhappy even this Christmas.” 

. f K's all very well for you to talk!” 
said John; “you are like nobody else; 
you'd be contented in a gutter.”’ 

“Well, John, I am always thankful for 
what Providence sends me, if it’s ever so 
little; and so we all should, if we only 
thought of how many are worse off than 
ourselves. Remember how many this 
very night are houseless and starving, with- 
out a crust to put in their mouths, or a roof 
to shelter them from the bitter oold; and 
look at us, witha fire like that, and nice 
warin tea, and bread and butter and bacon, 
and a warin bed ww go to! Why, a quarter 


very night.”’ 

“Yes, and how many hundreds and 
thousands are revelling in luxuries w- 
night?” said John. ‘There's old Flint, 
he’s not sitting dowr. to tea and bacon after 


of all this would inake hundreds happy this 
| diced sight a sinile of inockery at him; 


are 
Providence won nish one 
~~ helen 60 eiehed €n8 © vteful,” 
the little woman, with a sigh, for her 


table, put 
and shawl, and telling hiin she should not 
be away long, went out to market. And 
so he was left alone. 

° - + . ° . 

Obadiah Flint-and company had an ex- 
tensive warehouse and a shop in one of the 
busiest fares of the city, and did 
an extensive wholesale and retail business. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning; 
John had just plodded in. 

The warehouse was a din ptecting 
building, deoorated in front with a multi- 
tudinous number of windows, defended 
onthe ground floor by iron stanchions. 

The goods dealt in were drapery. It was 
a raw, thick, Deceinber morning ; 
net a gleam of daylight had yet fallen on 
the benighted city, and the »ps were lit 
up as though it had been eight o'clock at 
night insoad of me dy ony 5 in hy 9 

, but the 10W ut dimly thro 
the mist-eovered windows. ’ ~ 

The noise of traffic and business every- 
where met the ear; all was life and bustle; 
footsteps clattered upon the pavements, ve- 
hicles rambled upon the roads, the cries of 
cabmen, coachmen, and conductors filled 
the air; but, beyond ee “fe — 
you, eve was n by an impene- 
trable =e d ™ 

Shadowy-looking cabs and omnibuses, 
drawn .by phantom-like horses, exhaling 
clouds of smoke, rushed past every instant 
and shadowy men and women jostled you 
on the footways; but overything and every- 
body looked as vapurous and intangible as 
the atmosphere through which they moved. 

One might have thought that while the 
living city slept, the d one was bolding 
an orgie, and acting over again the scenes 
of its life, so ghostly did everything look. 

It was bitter cold’ in that large warehouse 
—the fog was almost as thick within as 
without. John stood there, with his hair 
as rough, his whiskers as s , and his 
face as gloomy ason the preceding night. 
His thin, threadbare ooat was buttoned up 
to his throat, and his hat drawn over his 
eyes. He looked very wretched, miserable 
and cold. Everybody looked more coin- 
fortable than he. 

The clerks Lurried in, wrapped up in 
thick overcoats and cumforters, their Legs 
protected by guaiters, with the appearance of 
men who had ust quitted a warin fireside, 
and anticipated being soon beside auother. 
The warehousemen looked cheerful, as 
they grew red in the face moving about 
large es of goods, or blowing on their 
fingers to restore the circulation; but Jobn 
stood there waiting tor orders, frowning, 
shivering, and miserable. 

There was a sinall room at the further 
end, in which blazed an excellent fire; 
several of the men were hastily warming 
their hands before it—it was free to all— 
but John preferred being cold to being so- 
ciable. , 

All around him pleasant greetings were 
interchanged—“‘A Merry Chiristinas!—A 
Happy New Year!" and at every repeti- 
tion .of the words, his heart tilled more and 
more with bitterness, envy, and hatred. 
He would have no Merry ‘Christmas or 
Happy New Year—nobody wished it to 
him—no; for had they tried, one look at 
his sullen face would have stifled the words 
in their throats, 

Oh, what pleasure it would have afforded 
John, could he have dragged all those hap- 

xy people down to his own wretched level! 
14 regarded thei all as personal eneinies; 
the smile on their lips appeared to bis jaun- 


every eye seemed oovertly turned upon 
him; and the merry twinkle which shone 
inso many, from pure happiness of heart, 
was to his sight a scornful 





ahbard dav’s work; no, he'll have every 
daint 


find him a dinner. 

“What's he done that he should be su 
much better off than I am? Here ain I, 
for a beggarly eighteen shillings a week, 
carrying out parcels from morning tw 
ale i and you tell ine I ought to be thank- 
tul for it.’’ 

“Well, who knows, you may one day be 
as well off as old Flint,’’ returned the little 
woman, “and a master yourself, John; 
more unlikely things than that have hap- 
pened. There are plenty in this town who 
were once a great deal worse off than you 
are, and are gentlemen now, living in bi 
house with servants to wait upon them, au 
carriages to ride in.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like a fool!” growled 
John 

“There's nothing foolish in it,”” maid his 


vf the season, and his bottle of wine 
after it—a month’s wages of mine wouldn't 


seemed to flout at his misery, and say, as 

Jlainly as words could express, “Ha, ha, 
oak at that poor devil, how wretced he 
looks, What fuo!’’ 

Oh what a relief it would have been to 
have given way to his pent-up fury, and 
shrieked out the withering iimprecations 
that filled his throat. 

Presently the head of the firm—Mr. Oba- 
diah Flint—hurried in. He was a little 
thin, wiry, sharp-looking man, with a amall 
head and face, and an @norimous nose, 
which glowed like a burning coal in the 
frosty air. Every feature denoted caution ; 
his eyes were ever darting about in all di- 
rections, a8 though in search of some imag- 
inary pickpocket; his very hair darted out 
like porecupine’s quills to ward off the 
touch of rs; and yet an acute ob 
server oould detect, beneath all this hard- 


cate that he was not quite so hard as he 
seemed. 





wife; ‘“‘why, Mrs. Cole, next door, was tel- 
ling me the other day about a young man, 
I forget his name now, who went into an 
office first to run errands and do little 
thi and he rose to be head clerk, and 
when master died he left hina thousand 
pounds anda share in the business, and 
now be has it all, and keeps a carriage. 
Why, old Flint might do the saine thing by 

u, as I said to Mrs. Cole, and she thought 
k was very likely. You know you have 
been with ever since Aye BA! 








and a have always @ good 
honest servant to bia.” 


o * 


He was evidently inanything but a good 
humor thet morning; he might have been 
annoyed, or the frost might have given hitn 
a finer edge ; his eyes darted glances quick- 
er than ever, and his coarse y hair 


looked stiffer and more pointed than usual. | 


“Come into my office, Jobn,” he said, 


enapgianly, as he burried 
John slowly obeyed. re was a dift- 
erence here to the cold, misty warehouse; 


bere the gas burnt brightly, humming and 


-| teapi as though i in its 
waruith ; a glowing fire roared halfway up i 


eer; every face 


ness, an expression, which seeined to indi- | 


Fiji 


the chimney, a thick carpet covered 


, there ws « owy cusy chair, and 
th the haif opened ou door 
were discernible decinters, f filled with 


ruby or purple liquors; a large basket of 
gaine, decorated with holly, which had been 
sent from the countiy, was placed just in- 
side the door; everything looked 
Lee ay ay of comfort; and so thought 

ohn, as he stood hall inside the room, 
holding the dour in one hand and bis bat in 
the other. . 

“Shut the door, you stupid dog !" shouted 
old Flint; “don’: you feel how the cold air 
is rushing in? the place will be full of fog 
directly.’ 

Jobn let go the door, and it slammed, and 
his master looked at hiin sharply, but said 
nothing about that. 

‘‘Now,” he continued, “before you go 
anywhere else, take that basket of game up 
to ny bouse—do you hear?’ be said, not 

ving an answer. 

“Very well,’’ inuttered John, sulkily . 

“What do you mean by speaking to me 
in that tone?’’ roared his master; “you 
sulky, dirty, ill-conditioned looking raseal. 
The sight of your face is enough to make 
any one ill; always look a disgrace to 
the tirin, with your shaggy hair and dirty 
hands; I don’t believe you ever wash your- 
self.” 

“Well, if you don't like it, I can go,” sald 
John. 

Human nature, and especially the nature 
of a Flint, could hear no more—he, Oba- 
diah Flint, the head of the house of Flint 
& Co.,to be bearded and insulted in his 
own private office hy his own porter! No 
words could paint such a inonstrous crime ; 
no punishment was adequate to it; his foe 
literally blazed, his eyos scintillated, his 
hair bristled as though, like javelins, they 
were about to dart from his head and strike 
the offender dead; his wrath choked hiin; 
he could find no words to express it. 

For a moment he was 5 hless, then he 
could only splutter forth, ‘(jet out of the 
place, you vagabond, get out! and if ever 
you dare to enter it again, I'll have you 
put into prison—I’|l! have you exterminated 
off the face of the earth! Here's a week's 
wages for you—now go!" 

John picked up the money which had 
been thrown at him, walked out of the 
office, and thence into the street, likea man 
inadream. As yet he could scarcely real- 
ize what he had done; he was stupified. 
The had slightly cleared, but his mind 
seeined to have absorbed it, and he moved 
on unconscious of everything around biim. 
He was crossing the road; in another mo- 
ment he would have been under the wheels 
of a Hansom cab, but a cut from the whip 
of the driver aroused hii from his stupor, 
and he sprang aside and sheok his fist at 
the man, who replied only by a laughand a 
crack of his whip, then, with curses on bis 
lips, John strode on towards his hone. 

Inafew minutes he wasthere. His wife 
was sweeping and cleaning. She looked 
unutterable surprise at seeing him, aglance 
at his face, and the heavy, listless manner 
with which he cast himself into achair, told 
her something was vate The ruddy face 
turned pale; she paused In her work. 

“What is the matter, John?” she asked, 
in an anxious tone; “what has happened?” 

Hie drew his wages from his pocket, 
threw it upon the table, and said, reckless- 
ly, “Old Flint has kicked me out like adog, 
because I wouldn't put up with his inso- 
lence. That's what's the matter.” 

“Oh, John, what have you done? What 
will becoine of us?" said the poor little wo- 
man, cman int a chair, ber bright eyes 
filling with tears. 

“What will becoine of us?’’ he re > 
with a savage laugh; ‘‘why, we shall starve 


j 


to be sure, Well, I can't be worse off than 
Iam!” 
* * _ * - * 


It was still winter; the frost and snow 
still lay upon the ground, and the dark sky 
above threatened more. It had been a ter- 
rible time for the poor; many perished of 


cold and hunger; tmany an unhappy 
wretch wandered nightly in the streets, 
with tears freezing on his hollow cheeks; 


many brooded, starving in their miserable 
hovels, over fireless grates, revolving des- 
perate crimes to wreak their vengeance on 
an unfeeling world that revelled while 
they perished 

Such a picture as the last was presented 
in the little house with which our story 


opens. 
There no longer reigned that air of 
homely comfort which once redeemed and 


brightened its poverty. A cheerful fire no 
longer blazed in the grate, the song of the 
kettle was hushed, and there were no signs 
of ana yproaching meal, as when we first 
entered it.. Yet it was about the same hour; 
but there was no longer a clock to indicate 
it; that had gone days ago to buy bread. 

Nor was that the only thing sacrificed; 
the blankets from the bed, the clothes froin 
the drawers, the very chairs—all had gone, 
| article by article, to keep the wolf froin the 

door; but he had come at last! 
| The room was utterly denuded of furni- 
| ture, except a bed covered by a ragged 
coverlid, which was placed in one eorner, a 
' couple of stools, and a snall deal table. 
| Over a few smouldering ashes, which yet 
— in the grate, cowered a wretched 
ooking man; his cheeks were hollow, and 
| his eyes had the glare of famine. It was 
John. He was alone. 

Presently the street door opened, and his 
wife came in. The change in her showed, 
| perhaps, more than inthe room or the man. 
|" The cheerful, hopeful look was gone; 
the ruddy face was blanched by oold ; the 





| 
| smooth round cheek wrinkled and hollowed 


| by wart; the bright eyes diinmed by weep 
' ing and despair. 
4 thia cotton shawl, and on old, worm 
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out, washed-out dress were alm her le 


She had a intie bundle under her arm 
when she caine in. As she sank exhausted 
inte a chair, the bundie dropped upon the 
fluor, and worol led. 

It wae an old, very old sheet: the pawn- 
beoker bed retused it; it wae their last 
bope—it had failed. Nearly two days had 

med since they had tated food. 

"They won't take it in. she aaid, in a 


Gint voice. “What will Lbeerne of us! 
We shall starve t) death! And she sobbed 
bitter! y. 


Jotn had looked up eacerlv as she enter- 
ed, with all the intense lonzing of the fain- 
ino-sticken, expecting bread. 

It was terrible to me the change that fell 
upon his face an he saw the bundle drop, 
and beard ber words His bead sank upon 
his brewt, but he did not speak. 

The silence was more expressive than 
the ravings of despair. When he heard her 
seebbing he looked up; much as his heart 
was filled with envy and hatred, there was 
sili one green sp in it; though he was 
often rough w& ber, and never outwardly 
evineoed any affixtien towards her—though 
the whele world was indifferent to him, 
perhaps hated by hiin, be mill loved his 
wife; and a yet sharper ping pierced hin 
a he looked upon her sufferings. He rose 
from his cuair, and going t her, put his 
arin round her, and kissed her. 

It was a simple act. nothing to excite 
wonderment in 4 husband; but from John 
itimeantimuch His wife, in the mids of 
her woe, looked wonderingly at him. She 
felt a bot tear, that caine not frou ber own 
eves, drop upon her cheek. He snatched 
up lis hat—she mnade a inovement to stop 
hius. 

“sit etill,”’ he said, in his old, sharp man- 
ner; “*we must have brewl. Come what 
mav, I can’t be worse off than I am!” and 
he hurried out of the house. 

Thore was snoething in John’s eye which 
atruc his wife with fear, but before she 
oou'd stay him he was gone. 

A Vague sense of terror incited her to fol- 
lowhim. He was nearly out of sight when 
she gr into the street ; but running as fast 
a hertrembling lites would carry her, 
abe slightly gained upon hin. 

He seen ed conscious that his steps were 
dogged, aud, quickening his pace, ran down 
an alley and disappeared. 

She imate fresh exertions to overtake 
him, bat untackily one of her shoes came 
off in the snow; when she regained it, he 
Was wour. 

For a time she wandered about, but 
fruitiessly; she did mot again catch sight of 
him. The snow begant> fall, mingled with 
@ fine sleet, but faint with hunger and mis 
ery, se could go no farther, and spite of 
the frozen ground, sat down upon a door- 
step andl wept bitterly. 

Presently she was roused by a harsh 
voire, saving, “Come, niy good wowuan, you 
can't stop there. Get up, and go home, or I 
must take vou off to the station house,” 

It was a policeman. Go home! what a 
home washers! But she rose, and withthe 
tears ottll streaming froin her eves, and her 
lips quivering with sobs, wandered away 
listiosgiy, she knew mot whither. 

* . * 7 * * 

With a hurried step and desperate heart, 
John pressed camadie through the marrow 
streets until Le emerzed into one of the 
great thorough fares. 

The snow and sleet were falling thickly, 
and soon drenched through his thin and 
tattered clothes. The mud and snow oozed 
through his broken boots, and smked his 
feet: but he heeled it mot, felt it not—all 
was dead to him save the fleree despair that 
gnawed within. 

Spite of the miserable weather, the streets 
looked gay; the brilliautiv-lizhted shops 
were crowded with every luxury of civil- 
ized life; cabs andl earriazes dashed along, 
bearing the occupants to their warm hones; 
through the drawn curtiinof private houses 
shone the ruddy glow of blazing fires, min- 
gled with the setter light of the lamps or 
chindeliers; and at ties, through the yet 
uncurtained windows, were glimpses of 
happy groups—of mothers, fathers, and 
children, gathered round cheerful hearths. 

Such sights as these were maddening to 
the poor, shivering, hungry wretch; he 
seemed alone in his misery, cut off from 
hu:mawnitv—a dooined being, with the curse 
of Salathiel clinging to him. 

Onwards he went, stopping for an in- 
Stant to cast a hueery glance upon the 
Gunties exp med for sale, or lingering with 
longing eyes before a baker's shop. 

At iength, wet to the skin, and almost ex- 
hausted, be stexd before the warehouse of 

-Obwtiah Flint & Co. It was closing time ; 
all the lights were extinguished, save one, 
which showed through the window of the 
principal's private office. 

John was so faint that he was obliged to 
lean against the wall for support; there was 
a swimining sensation inp his head; his 
litints seemed sinking beneath bin. 

The fierceness of despair, which had 
hitherto given bit strenzth, was gone, and 
in its place caine the physical and mental 
detility of famine, Which prostrates every 
faculty of body and mind. He oould strug- 
gle no longer; he would submit to any de- 

radation; dv anything to obtain a mouth- 
ul of ford. 

Mr. Flint'’s carriage was waiting at the 
door; when he came out he would beg a 
shilling of hin to bay bread; he surely 
would not be s> hard-hearted as to refuse; 
at least, he would try hi:n. 

It was a terrible bumiiliation. but at that 
moment he scarcely felt it to be such, every 


feeling wes absorbed in that one resistlous 
pan yn oe 
Jobo walked across the road, and placed 


bimeelf near the warehouse door. A few 


minutes aflerwards the light disappeared | 


from the window, and bis old master, care 
tally mufiled ap, emerged into the street. 
The curriage steps were lowered, and he 
was just stepping in when Juhn stood be 
side bim. 

The apparition was so sudden and unex- 
pected the he started, and his fies slippe:' 
te the ground. Foran instant he did no 
recognize his old servant. 

“Curse the tellow !"' he exclaimed, “wha* 
do you mean by——Oh, its you, is it? So 
tots is what your inmsolence has brought you 
to? How dare you come near we?” 

“[ am starving,” replied John.—*‘ving 
with hunger. Pray give me a shilling to 
buv bread.”’ 

“Oh, so you have taken up begging. have 
you?" aid Mr. Flint. “I suppme it is an 
easier life than working. rit nem give you 
a farthing. 

“I mever encomrage vagal»onds«; if youever 
dare  aidres ime again I'll give you in 
charge. I would now, if there was a police 
man near,” be added, as be hurried into 
the carriage and bade the cvachman drive 
on. 

Jobn ston for a inoment with his hat in 
his hand, the snow and sleet beating upon 
his bare head. Suddenly a desperate 
thought dashed upon his brain. 

“T have begyed and been refused ; what 
he refused to give I'll take. I can’t be 
worse off than I arn.’ 

This weakness again passed off for awme, 
and John ran after the carriage. 

Ina few minutes it turned out of the 
busier streets and entered a inore retired 
quarter of the own: there was no foutinan 
® be jumped up behind. 

In half-an-hour it reached a suburban 
square; the rain was now tailing heavily ; 
the thorvughfares in this neivhborhood 
were utterly deserted, nut a living being 
was visible. 

The square but dimly 
Fiint's residence st«*1) somewhat back 
fron the other houses: a large building 
which abutted forward stood next tw it, and 
threw a deep shadow on the spot. 

Before the carriage drew ap, John glided 
down from his seat; then, with a quick 
movement, sprang upon the box, and be- 
fore the ovachinan was aware of it, he seized 
his whipand struck him heavily across the 
head. 

The attack was 80 sudden that the coach- 
man dropped instantiy from his box to the 
read, where he lay senseless. This done, 
quick as lightuing the desperate man pull- 
@lopen the earmage door, and before the 
oecapiut eould utcera word, clutehed him 
by the throat and demanded his money. 

Pheoid tnan endeavored to ery out, but 
the wrasp tightened so as alinost to strangle 
hit; Witha trembling hand he furnbled 
in lis pocked and mroduced his purse. 

At Chiutt instant } ares heard footsteps in 
the hall; mot @ tnoment was te be lost; 
snatching the purse, he dashed his) victiua 
upon the pavement; the house door opened 
but he was gone. 

Cries and footsteps were behind him; he 
was pursued, and there was little Lope of 
Cee. 

He inade for the open country; the steps 
and cries grew inore numerous and seemed 
nearer, 

He had now left the inhabited parts be- 
hind hin; he had passed the last gas-lamp 

~in a few seconds he would be in the tields 
where there would be a chance for him; he 
reloubled his efforts; he was distancing 
his pursuers; the trees and hedges rose 
darkiy against the sky; bis heart leaped 
with h ype. 

Suddenly his foot struck Against somne ob- 
stucle that lav in the road; with tearful vio- 
lence he fell to the ground, there he lay 


lighted; Mr. 


senscless. When he revived he was in 
prison. 
- o a * _ - 


There was a lapse of time. John was 
awaiting his trial. He was sitting on his 
bench, his face buried in his bands. 

Hedid not hear the cell door open; he 
was unconscious of the presence of another 
until ahand was laid upon his shoulder; 
then he started, and looked up—it was his 
wife! 

She had tnuch changed, even since we 
last saw her. Her clothes looked more 
worn, more washed-out; they hung in folds 
about her wasted fortin; her face was over- 
spread with that vellow sickly hue which 
denoted il-health. 

“Jobo! she said, in a low, faint voice. 

“Mary !°' he replied, and that was all. 

It was the first time that John had seen 
his wife since the night of the robbery; it 
Wasa piteous sight, and it struck him to the 
heart; he made room for heron the bench 
beside him, and took her hand but both 
were silent for manv minutes; the thoughts 
of both were busy with the past. 


“Mary,”’ said he, “you have been ill. 
What have you done since I have been 
here?” 


“I have been very ill,” she replied; “hut 
I ain better now; the neighbors were very 
yeoxtto ine. IT should have died but for 
their kindness. Inever knew how much 
kindness there was in the world till now.”’ 

There was another pause; then John 
suid, Mary, I have thought much since I 
have been here, and I feel that I have been 
very wicked, always repining at my lot, 
and never thanktul for the many blessings 
that Providence bestowed upon me. 

“Tam deservedly punished for my un- 
thankfulness; but it is hard, very bard, 
that vou, who have ever been so hopeful, 
with a heart so full of joy and gratitude — 
you who have ever been 8 good, so kind, 
so true and loving im your nature, should 
be crushed under the deserved punishment 
of a wretch like me." 

Ilis bead sank upon his breast: he felt an | 
army quatiy and lovingly encircle his neck | 
a upon his forehead ; then he heard | 
his wife’s soothing voice, ~ 


i this: presently he thought it strange. 


| —— it; th 


“Don't fret abeot.me, Join: don't sy 
any more sieuot ft. You hai many sre 
trials to endure and perhaps, had I been 
in your place, [I should have been no ior 
patient than vou. Besides, mo one cin besp 
their nature.” 

“Mine was a veryv bad one.’ 
mured: “and I never trint t 

“Nu, don't aay that. Jo 
mav be vour fauita, vou had alwaysa 
heart. ‘ou were always a kind husband 
to me.” 

“No, Marv, I was ma: if I had been, 
you would now be a happy woman, not sit- 
ting as you are, in the prime of your life, 
broken down ty sickness, sorrow, and 
marvation, in the cel! of a prison, beside a 
felon. 

“What is t> becom: 
to become of vou? 
help veal” And he 
guish: of srl. 

“And God will help me,” said Mary, 
meekiv; “and von tes, and all wh» pray 
t him. He never deserts those who trust 
in hicn.”’ 

John made no answer—perhaps he did 
net bear hie wife—but continued to rock 
himself t4 and fo. with a low moan, that 
was piteous to heur. 

“Oh! be at lenghth exclaimed ina bitter 
tone, “if I eould but reeall the past; if I 
ould but find myself onee tore in that 
little home which you tried tv inake # 
happy and comfortable for me!—and to 
think that I shall never see that home 
again: never sit beside vou at our own fire- 
side again, never more see vou cheerful 


re To ur- 
miever 


gi 


f you now? what is 
God belp you f-Ggd 
moaned In very an- 


/and happy; and when all these blessings 


were nine I was so wicked as to say that I 
eruld not be worse off than TI was! Iam 
bitterly punished for those words, bitterly 
punished.’ 

Mary did not answer; her arm still lay 
round his neck, her head had fallen upon 
his shoulder; she leant very heavily, and 
was quite still. 

For a time he was sercely sensipie of 
Her 
hand rested in his; he took it between his 
own; it felt colder than when last he 
cell was so chilly; be drew 
rer tewards linn; her head fell forward 
upon her bosoin; she wuiust have fainted— 
no, se was dead! 

Ife uttered a terrible ery, then a mist 
gathered before his eves, confused sounds 
rang in his ears, a mocking voice, multi- 
ied by athousand echoes, shonted, ‘Ila, 
“ you can’t be worse off than vou are.”’ 

The dead faee of his wife had changed 
suddenly into tue semblance of a grinning 
fiend; then, with atremendous erash, the 
roof and walis ot the prison gave way and 
fell upon bin in one hideous ruin. 

7 * * 7 * * 


The slamming of the street door, and the 
entrance of his wite, had aroused John. 
He awoke; and lo! it was a dream! 

“Oh, Joun! she eried, putting down her 
sinall marketing-basket, Which was pretty 
well filled, ‘1 declare you have nearly let 
the fire out; and it is so dreadfully coid! 
Why, how odd vou look. One would think 
you had seein a gliost I" 

John dia indeed look frightened; the im- 
ages of his dream had anelted before his 
Vision; they still appeared more real than 
the seene before ditty so tiuch so, that he 
was in doubt whether this was not the 
dreain, the other the reality. 

He could almost taney he still felt’ the 
dead weight upon his shoulder, the chill 
hand of the corpse clasped within lis own. 

Sut no, it could not be. Thank heaven! 
there stood his wife, as healthy, and plump, 
and merry-loohing as ever; her cheeks, 
andthe tip of her nose, purple with the 
frosty air; and her bright black eyes fixed 
upon himin astonishinent. He could not 


help it; he had never done such a thing be- | 


fore; at least, if he had, it must have been 
ata very remote period of his life; so re- 
mote, indeed, that nobody eould remember 
it: he actually threw his arms round his 
wife's neck and Kissed her, which he had 
no sooner done than he telt very tnuch as- 
tonished at himself, and looked like a man 
who had done something very silly. 

As for the little woruan, if at that mo- 
ment the Emperor of all the Russias had 
entered the room, and caught her in his 
arius, her astonisiiuent would probably 
have been of ainind mature ta what it was 
now. She actualiy gaspea tor breath. 

“Why, Jolin,” she said, as soem as she 
could speak, “whatever ails vou?” 

Curious suspicions began to dawn upon 
her excited mind that during her absence 
he had, by some unknown and mexplicable 
means, obtained and tmbibed aleoholie 
fluids in undue quantities. 

“Never mind, Mary, * he said, playfully 
squeezing herarm. ‘Make up the fire, and 
then Ill talk to vou.” 

Wonders on wonders, John actually 
stniled. Certaintly it was a queer simile, 
and on anybody else's countenance might 
have been mistaken for a grimace; but 
John intended it fora smile, and therefore 
it must have been asimile. Then he went 
to the table, and opened the basket the lit- 
tle womnan had just brought in, and peeped 
Into it. 

“What have you got bere? Beef, and 
raisins, and currants. Why, we shall dine 
like princes to-morrow 

“Yes, John,” she said, her face beaming 
with pleasure. “Do you know, that for the 
last six or seven weeks I have been putting 
by a trifle every week towards getting a 
Christinas dinner, intending it as a little 
surprise for you. TI should have told you 
before I went out, but you were so cross 


and sulky, that I thought I'd punish you 


by keeping you in ignorance a little longer.” 
Mary looked 8» gol, pretty, and pieas- 
ant, as in atone of much glee she unfolded 


n't help giving her daother, and another 


His embraces, however, were rather 
rough and somewhat awkward, somethi 
like what might be expected from a 
teuspered bear affti with rhea 


“Oh, be must have been drin ! put 
gxxiness knows where he it!’ 
thought the little woman, as this 


second outburst of a 

herself, and began to make up the fire. 
Suddenly, a8 Mary was im the act of 

throwing on a shovelful of Bhe stood 

transfixed by a peculiar sou that fell 


upon her ears—she must be dreaming—it - 


ould not be. Yes, it was—John was 
whistling. It was a strange sepulchral 
s rtof whistle, such a one asa veteran mite 
might indulge inon a rainy day when a 
funeral was considerably behind the time 
of starting. Viewed even under those ex- 
tenuating circurnstances it could not be 
considered a success; the most i na- 
tive person could not have discove the 
slighted approximation in it to anv known 
tune, dog call, or any other call invested 
by the ingenuity of man. 

His lips seeined indisposed or unable to 
screw themselves up into the form, 
doubtless yzed, by astonishinent at 
being called upon to perform such an un- 
heard of and extravagant act. Neverthe. 
less, it was a whistle. 

Ideas still darker and more startling be- 
gan tw take possession of the little wo- 
inan’s mind, when her meditations were 
interrupted by a loud knock at the street 
door. 

John took the candle and opened it. 
Outside stood a boy witha large basket 
upon his shoulder. 

“Is your name John Grumps?” be in- 
quired. 

“Yes,” replied John. 

“Then here's a basket for you," said 
the boy; “nothing to pay.” 

“Stop!” cried Sohn, as the boy was go 
ing; ‘It unust be a inistake; it can’t be for 


” 


lie. 

“Don't know anything about that; you'll 
have to take.it in,” said the boy, and away 
he walked. 

It was John’s turn to be astonished now 
as he lifted the basket, which the boy had 
deposited in the passage, and carried it into 
the kitchen. It was tulerably heavy too, 

“La! John,’ said Mary, for she had 
overheard the short dialogue, “who can 
have sent it? and what can be in it?’’s 

The strings which secured the contents 
were svon cut, and the cover raised; and 
then, one after another, John took out a 
splendid turkey, a nuinber of grocers’ par- 
cols containing tea and sugar, and all the 
ingredients for a Christunas pudding; and 
lust, but not least, a bottle of brandy, 

Various were the litthe woman’s expres- 
sions of surprise and delight, as each suc- 
cvecding present was disclosed to her cur- 
IOUS fuze. 

As to Joln, he was too surprised to say 
anything. There was not the slightest clue 
ty the donor, not even an address card. 

“Oh, John,’ said his wife, “what a 
Christuias we shall have. Why, old Flint 
himself can't have a better. We'll have a 
party; I'll run and invite mother and fa- 
ther to dine with us, and your sister and 
her husband shall come too. Shan't we 
enjoy ourse!ves!'’ exclaimed the little wo- 
iman, clapping her hands, and almost 
dancing with glee. ‘Well, Jonn,’’ she 
aided, laughing, **don’t you now think we 
iuay be worse off than we are?” 

*Mary,’’ suid John, looking very grave 
at this little bit of sarcasm, “you will never 
hear those werds come from uy lips again. 
Sweep tie hearth, and then sit down, and 
1‘ll tell youa dream I had while you were 
away. 

When Mary had made everything neat 
and cosy, she drew her chair close to John's, 
and anxiously awaited the promised nar- 
rative; but before he began, John looked 
around hitn. 

The tire blazed merrily, everything wore 
an air of comfort, and for the first time in 
his life the survey of hia little home 
warmed his heart witha glow of happiness. 

Then he told his wite his dream, and 
when he came to that part which related to 
herself he drew his chair yet closer to her 
and took her hand in his, and she nestled 
close to him; and when he came to where 
she died on his shoulder, his arms glided 
alinost unconsciously around her; and 
when he finished she was sobbing on_his 
_ breast, and his own tears were trickling 

fast dowa upon her head. 
| ‘There was silence for several minutes; 

then Mary lifted up her head, and laid her 
| hand upon his shoulder, and said, in a 
graver tone than she usually spoke. 

“Dear John, God has sent thi§ dream asa 
warning to you, and I hope it will prove 4 
blessing, by showing you the wickedness 
of being discontented. 

“How dreadful it would have been had 
these things really happened to us. How 
wrong itis to doubt the goodness of Provi- 
dence. How often its nds us some unex- 
pected bounty. Look at this present to- 
night. I do believe that some angel 
has sent itto rebuke you;” and the little 


' woman, looked as if she really did believe 


SO. 

It was a happy party that assembled be- 
neath John’s humble roof on that Christ- 
mas Day, and the little woman felt very 
happy—so happy, that her eyes were con- 
tinually filling with tears; so much 80, 
that in consequence of not being able to see 
distinetly, she made some very grave 
takes at the dinner table; but they only 
served to increase the good humor of the 
guests, and gave rise to many jokes, which, 
if they were not very witty, excited laugh- 
ter, which is much better. 

Of course the health of the unknown 


| ber little bariunless secret, tuat Johu could- | donor who had brought about the asseiir 
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age was repeatedly draun and theoftener | them, and the large cannon, then the | hung an immense surmounted 
blag, drank, the more enthusiastic every- | swords and the stand. opvered with | with brilliant red sugar flames; this be 

y becaine, until, if a aeingee who had brightly painted wooden sold and be- as he reboun back, and po- 
known nothing of the matter had stepped | ly offered it to the princess,-as he bent 


in, he woul have sup they were 
toasting some universal philanthropiat, who 
had made, or was going to make, the whole 
race happy. 

—— the dinner was cleared away, 
everybody drew towards the fire. John 
sat next to his wife, and presently he put 
his arin round her waist, when all the 
party becau.e very facetious, and said that 
“one would think they were courting.” 

And so they were—at least John had 
never courted before; and as pepple are ad- 
dicted to do such foolish things during that 
blissful period of human life, and seldom 
more than a month afterwards, it must be 
set down that John was courting. 

Of course those who knew John—and all 
who were present knew him very well— 
were greatly astonished at the change that 
had come over hin; so, after dinner, he 
told them his dream, and they all said it 
was a warning. 

When the holidays were over, John 
went to the warehouse quite or man ; 
his hair cut and combed, and his beard 
trimmed; and although his clothes were 
the same, they somehow looked different, 
as though the change that had been worked 
in the inward man had communicated itself 
to his attire. 

He never discovered who sent him his 
Christinas dinner. The first morning he 
appeared at the warehouse, old Flint asked 
him, with a grin smile, how he had en- 
joyed his Christunas; then, before he could 
reply, spoke to him in a short, anappish 
tone, and sent him away upon a cominis- 
eon. 

There was one singular fact—several of 
the old servants had received presents sim- 
jlar to John’s, and in the same mysterious 
mnanner. 

Time gradually on, and things 
began to look up for John. 

Iie beeame head warehousoman, which 
was a comfortable situation; and as his for- 
tune improved, so did his appearance, and 
in the course of years he became as plump 
and as pleasant-looking as his wife, so that 
n» one could possibly recognize in him the 
saturnined, issatisfied individual of former 
days. 

John has kept his word. From the night 
of his dream, he has never been heard to 
say, “I CAN'T BE WORSE OFF THAN I am!”’ 
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THE OLD CLOCK. 








BY E. M. C. 





inore than an hoarin the room, and 

through the open door of the adjoining 
bed-rooin the gentle breathing of the sleep- 
ers could be heard. 

Then there came a slight rustling at the 
door, and somebody in a Little white night- 
gown entered the room. 

It was little Paul, d ng his counter- 
pane and pillow after him to the sofa, on 
which he arranged thei to his liking, then 
lay down, and became as quiet as a mouse. 

He wanted to sleep quite close to his toys, 
80 that he could see them very early in the 
morning, a8 soon as he woke. 

But it was alinost still in the winter street 
under the window, for when anybody went 
by, the soft snow deadened the sound of his 
steps; and besides, there was only a far- 
away sound of voices singing, borne on the 
still night air. 

But there was something al ways lively in 
the room, and that was the large old clock 
that had belonged to Paul’s grandinother. 

It consisted of a high narrow case, with a 
larger piece at the top, in the centre of 
which, behind a pane of glass, was the 
large porcelain dial. 

At a distance it looked hke a figure, the 
dial forming a face. It was a very hand- 
sine clock outside, for it was covered with 
inlaid figures, and arabesques of ivory, and 
mother-of-pearl; but it hag@y besides, two 
especial, wonderful qualities, for it was con- 
structed to play six songs upon little bells 
inside, one each time the long hand stood 
at twelve, or twenty-four times a-day. 

As soon as the tune was ended there was 
a whirr inside, and then the hour struck. 
Besisles, each time the short hand stood at 
twelve, a creaking noise was heard at the 
p, and figures came out—the Virgin with 
the child Jesus on her arm, and a crown of 
gold on her head, with right and left, lovely 

angels riding on clouds, 
nae ae — the aro yay 

2 inother’s ste ’ 

carpaied Eee p up down the 
_ And little Paul said ‘tick-tack, tick-tack,’ 
in thought, as he listened to the monoto- 
nous tnovement inside the clock-case. Just 
then 4 whirr was heard, and the chimes be- 
g4n © play ‘A strong fortress us our God ;’ 
= A, etn struck eleven. 

aul coun each stroke, and then began 

- yd tick-tack in. However, the clock 
fi, onger said tick-tack, but quite distinctly 
ae flamm, and then he thought he 
+ ena agentle cracking noise, and felt a 
ty. ray of light before his eyes. 
dl ® turned round, and saw that one can- 
® after another on the Christmas tree was 
crackling and shining; flimm, 
re two more, and so on, till even the can- 
wa the very top, in the Christinas Angel’s 


d was] le 
Little Pau laughed to himself, for now 


Ti LIGHTS had already been out 


flamin, | 


hind them was the court fool, ned H 
cap ond 


| in vandyked jacket and pointed 


bells, half leaning aguinst the box in which 
the tree was planted, and Paul fancied that 
he was winking at him that very minute, 

‘Schnick-schnack,’ said the clock, all at 
once; ‘schnick-schnack ;’ and Hans s rang 
to his feet, rattling all his bells, and ex- 
claiming, merrily, in a squeaky little voice, 
‘What a blessing, at last I can stretch my 
liinbs ;’ and then he turned a somersauit in 
the air; ‘but I must see where the lovely 
princess has got to, she was standing close 
to me, and I must confess I admire es ex- 
tremely. 

‘I'll find her, even if I upset everythin 
on the table.’ Saying which. he stopped 
over the cannon, and away tw the place 
where the presents belonging to Helen, 
Paul's little sister, were lying. 

‘Will you allow methe honor ot assistin 
‘ou, most mighty Princess?’ Paul hear 
im say behind the Christmas tree; and 

then he came back, daintily leading, with 
the tips of his fingers, Helen's new doll. 

‘I do not know what you mean,’ said the 
a ‘I am no princess.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ continued Hans; ‘I know 
better. You are wearing the most exquis- 
ite blue silk dress, with real lace trimming; 
and then you have something so dignified 
in your eyes, and a certain stiff bearing, 
which is truly majestic. I can tell a prin- 
cess in a hundred.’ 

‘Are you, then, a prince?’ asked the doll. 
‘You are wearing very beautiful clothes, of 
every color of the rainbow. And you 
make music whenever you move; that is 
most extraordinary.’ 

‘Of course I am a prince,’ assented Hans. 
‘I create a sensation wherever I go, and 
that isthe mark of a prince. Do you not 
see the vandyked border on my cap? that 
denotes a crown ; and all that you see here 
is subject to me. But I must quickly ar- 
range your court; it is not seemly for a 
princess to be without a court.’ 

Then he invited the lady to take a seat on 
the cannon, and went away. 

When ho came back, he had all the little 
dolls out of Helen's dolls’ house behind 
him, and they had to stand and curtsey in 
front of the cannon. 

‘I shall arrange a ride for you,’ said 
Hans to the doll in blue; ‘you are on a visit 
to ine, and must be entertained.’ 

Then appeared Paul’s new coach and 
7 gray horses. 

They seated themselves in the coach, and 
away they went round the table, on the 
edge of which the whole court was stand- 
ing, dripping wet. 

They drove once 80 close to the sofa on 
which Paul was lyiug, that he thought he 
could seize thein with his hands, but they 
paid no heed to him. 

‘Stop,’ suddenly said the bi@e doll in the 
coach ; ‘I’m quite giddy.’ 

And when Hans called out, ‘Stop,’ the 
grays stood still, 

He then took the princess round the 
waist again, and with one spring they were 
out of the coach, and with a second, on the 
top of the table, having jumped right over~ 
the whole court. 

‘Iam exhausted,’ said the princess, fan- 
ning herself with her apron. 

‘What a pity,’ said Hans. ‘I should have 
liked to ride a hobby-horse down there for 
your entertaininent, and then to have had 
a sword fight. But perhaps you are hun- 
gry?’ 

‘You are very kind,’ answered the doll, 


trouble on my account.’ 

‘Most lovely princess!’ cried Hans, rais- 
ing hie hands, 
who has seen your forget-me-not eyes but 
onee even, would certainly be ready to do 
anything for you. And will do some- 


have hitherto seen shall simply fade away. 
Are you fond of nuts?’ 

‘Yes,’ lisped the princess. 

‘Well, then, I will crack three nuts for 
you with my nose.’ 


his eye on the clock. 
clock-case; ‘Knack-knack !’ . 
‘That's it, now I can begin,’ said Hans, as 


knick-knack!" it 


ts. ‘Knick-knack, 
Then 


lu 
went, till the nuts were cracked. 


to the blue princess, who ate thern. 

‘Well, Fee do you think of that? said 
Hans, proudly. 

‘It must require a great deal of strenyth,’ 
answered the doll; ‘but, of course, you 








be could distincly see everything under the 


can do something better than that?’ 

‘Certainly,’ he said; ‘and you shall see in 
aminute. May I venture tw ask your 
naine, adorable princess?’ 

‘Caroline,’ replied the doll. 

At this moment Paul heard the clock say 
something quite different; this time it was 
quite distinctly ‘Hip-hop, hip-hop.’ 

‘Pay great attention,’ said Hans, ‘now I 
am dancing letters.’ Sa ing which, he 
stood on his head, and began to dance | 
round, while the doll tried to see what let- 
ters of the alphabet he was forming. 

‘Charming,’ she cried, as she looked at 
him, tenderly. ‘You have danced my name; 
I could read Caroline quite distinctly.’ 

‘Isn't it good?’ said Hans, who, in the 
meantime, had sprung to his feet again. 
‘You will not ly find a man who will 
dance your name for you with bis head. 
Now number three.’ 

‘Vip, op’ was suddenly heard from the | 
pendulum in the clock-case ; Hane be- 


. to 
wingraight in front of him was a fortress | eon bighes and higher, till he reached the 
the sentinels just as he had placed topmost twig of the Christuias tree, where | talking of substituting cherry and other | Asthina, and also for Coughs and Co 


*‘K nack-knack!’ said the pendulum in the | 
: | There is an artic.e—a sinall 


| article can be nade out of 
| 


‘and are giving yourself a great deal of | 


his knee before her. paper was attacued 
to it, and on it were the words: 


“My heart beats quick fur thee alone ; 
Say, dariing, wilt thou be mine own?" 


‘That was, certainly, the most wonderful 
feat of all,’ said the princess, when she had 
read the motto, and had beooine quite crim- 
son and agitated. ‘By-and-by you may 
give me a kiss; but you must first put your 
nose a little on one side.’ 

‘Dare I hope to be accepted ?’ asked Hans. 

‘Yes,’ answered the doll. ‘Any one 
would think herself fortunate to get you for 
a husband, you are so polite and amusing.’ 
Then she closed her eyes, and Hans gave 
her a long, resounding kiss. 

‘Now I am really tired,’ said the doll, 
‘and I should like to go to sleep. You may 
sit down a little, and sing me a lullaby; 
but, first of all, dismiss my maidens; I do 
not-need them when I am asleep.”’ 

‘Only a lady’s maid Hans. 

Then all the little dolis went away, ex- 
cept the one with the pretty little cap. She 
went to the princem, apd then they both 
lay down on Paul’s new coat, which had 
been one of his presents, and Hans seated 
himself in his own place, and sang quite 
softly, with hissqueaky little voice : 


Hans loves the prin 
And the princess loves Hans.’ 


Always the same words, till, at last, they 
were ali asleep. 


— 





THE WONDERS OF PAPER. 


HERE are very few things that can't 
be made out of paper, and the people, 
as a general thing, have no idea of its 
general usefulness. A a car wheel, 
made entirely of paper, much more 
durable than a steel one. The wheel is 
inade entirely of paper rings pressed w- 
gether under a pressure of six tons, and 
then fastened. Then the rings are laid 
loosely upon each other, they form a stack 
as high as the shoulders of an ordinary 
man. When this great pressure is put up- 
on them they sink to the proper thickness. 
They are then fastened by means of bolts, 
and a steel tire put on them, when they are 
ready for use. In running, these wheels 
are much inore durable than steel ones, 
and also much safer and easier to run, as 
they are more flexible. If the steel tire 
should chance to wear or fall off the wheel, 
the paper is compressed so hard that it 
would not cause the slightest accident, as 
the wheels in use on trains have been 
known to run to their journey’s end with a 
tire off a wheel and the pressure on the pa- 
per. Then they are much cheaper than 
the other wheels. For instance, take a 
per wheel, which will run 2,400,000 miles 
without wearing out; the cost tor the en- 
tire distance will be $3.30, or tirteen and 
three-fourths cents per 1,000 miles. The 
| cost of a steel or iron wheel to run 200,000 
miles will be $33.34, or sixteen and two- 
| thirds cents per 1,000 miles. The paper 
| wheel is as much more durable as 2,400,000 
exceeds 200,000, which is a vast difference. 
| If the train should chance to run off the 
| track there would be no danger of a wheel 
breaking, as they are very flexible and 
would spring. The hardness to which pa- 
| per can pressed is very remarkable, as 
saleo its strength. 








inen fibres and 

coinpressed so hard that nothing but a dia 
| moad tool can make an indentation into it: 
At one mill there is a square block of com- 
pressed paper fastened on a turning lathe, 


| and it is so hard that if a fine steel chisel is 


with enthusiasm, ‘anyone | 


thing so extraordinary, that all that you | 


| of its strength. 
He gathered them from the Christinas , 
tree, and then waited a moment, keeping + your fingers into a kind of rope, and you 


held against it when it is moving, instead 
of cutting the paper it will break the chisel 
intoa hundred pieces, The most remarka- 
ble thing about paper is its strength. Take 
for illustration, a bank note of the Bank of 
England. Theso notes are made by a pe- 
culiar process, which is known only to the 
English mints. 

e process is such as to make the linen 
fibre into the paper without destroying any 
You can take a five-pound 
note of the bank of England and twist it in 


| can then suspend 329 pounds upon one end 


he struck his long, pointed nose on the , 


Hans peeled the kernels and handed thei | 


of it and not injure it in the slightest. 


house truck on wheels, used for angen. 
loads around the house. The sides an 


A paper ball or any | 


bottom of this are very thin, but imade of | 


finely compressed paper, and it is capable 
of bearing a weight of five tons. 





woods for it. There are picture frames 
made of paper and colo like walnut, 
and 80 that no one could detect thein 
without cutting them.” The paper makes a 
much harder and better piece of furniture 
than wooddtself. A bedstead made of pa- 
r looks beautiful, and is everlasting. It 
nade In the same manner as the car 
wheels, only they are made out of long 
strips of paper lusead of paper rings. An- 
other very valuable article which can be 
made out of paper waseming or heatin 
stove. r stoves are annealed, and it 
impossible to burn them out, and they are 
much ch f than iron. ; 
Among its other properties, remarks a 
ninent maker ia, ‘that it may be eaten. 
have eaten it, and liked it very much. 
I took a large amount of it prepared like 
mush, and ate it in soup, and found it ver 
palatable. I tell you you can make, or 
almost anything with paper. When I 
build another house I intend to build it 
from foundation stone to roof out of paper. 
We can make a house out of paper, and one 
that will last forever, furnish it finely with 
per furniture, make all the dishes, stoves, 
nives and forges, and all other articles in 
the house out of paper. I have frequently 
noticed and admired some of the largest 
buildings, and it might be somewhat 
strange when I state t a building just 
like them could be erected out of r, 
only it would be much more durable. 
Printing presses, cases, type, and all the 
fixtures of an office could be made out of 
paper, and would be much cheaper than 
the weg ones, as well as more durable. 
Another thing which can be made out of 
paper is a complete steam engine, which 
would do all the duties of a metal one and 
last longer. The fact of the matter is that 
there is not an article that cannot be made. 
and splendidly made, out of mee. 
think it is by furthe most useful thing In 
the world. ‘The time it takes to transform 
a linen fibre into a fine car wheel or other 
article is twenty-nine bours. It will take 
soine little time longer to make paper 
clothes and shoes,"’ 
—_ > —— 
SENTIMENTAL GEOGRAPHY.—Anthony 
Van Diemen, Governor of Batavia, had a 
daughter, whose name was Maria. Since 
she was not only charming and accomp!)ish- 
ed, but also the only child ofa rich pa 
who was governor of the Dutch Kast In- 
dies, M ‘s image was iinpressed on 
many a heart, and she had no lack of sul- 
tors. There were great men among them; 
but with muiden-like perversity, Muria 
most favored a poor young sailor--a hand- 
some, dashing fellow, who was very skilful 
in his business; but who had no pockets, 
or no use for any. The young sailor's 
name was Abel Tasman. He was devoted 
to Maria heart and soul, had exchanged 
pa with her, and nad brought matters 
> 80 serious a pass, that the proud father 
determined to put the young adventurer 
quietly and courteously out of sight; the do- 
ing #0 he took to be a better and more fa- 
therly course than the institution of a great 
family quarrel, ‘That his Maria should be- 


| come Mra. Tasman, he knew very well was 
| athing not foramoment to be thought of, 


| 


| no fit nate for a poor sailor. 


Whoever won his daughter must have 
wealth and a patent of nobility. She was 
Tusinan, how- 
ever, could be easily dismissed trou: dang- 
ling after her. 

The HKatavian traders had at that time a 
vague notion that there was a vast contin- 
ent—an unknown Australia land some- 
where near the South Pole; and Van Die- 
men deterinined to send Tasman out to see 
about it. If he never came back it would 
not matter; but, at any rate, he would be 
certainly along time gone. Van Diemen 
therefore fitted out an expedition, and 
gave to young Tusinan the command of it. 

Of the young fellow set, in the year 1642; 
and, like an enamored swain as he was, 
the first new ground he discovered—a con- 


| siderable stretch of land, new forming a 


very well known English colony—he named 
after bis dear love, Van Dieman'’s Land, 
and put Miss Van Diemen’s Christian name 
beside her patronytnic, by giving the name 
of Maria toa sinall adjoiming island close to 
the southeastern extremity of the new 
land. That land—Van Diemen's Land— 
we have of late begun very generally to 


| call after its discoverer, Tasinania. 


kiteben or | 


Bath | 


tubs and pots are made in the same manner | 


by compressing the paper made out of lin- 


| en fibres and annealed—that is, painted 


over with a composition which become part 
of the paper and is fire-proof. The tubes 


| will last forever, and never leak, or you can 


| pressure. 
— and annealed, and ure aleo very 


| other 


put them in the fire and they will not burn 
up. 


Continuing his journey southward, the 
young sailor anchored his ships on the 
eighteenth of December, in a sheltered bay, 
which he called Murderers’ Bay, because 
the natives there attacked his ships, and 
killed three of his inen. Travelling on, 
he reached after some days the islands 
which he called after the three kings, be- 


, cause he saw them on the feast of the Epi- 


‘nee & and then, coming upon New Eng- 
and from the north, he called it in «a patri- 


| otic way, alter the States of Holland, Staten 


It is alinost imp a@sible to break thein, | 


as you can beat on wnem with a hammer | 
and not injure them in the least. A bust | 


is made of paper and pressed over a mould 
and inade very solid. 


Plates are nade of paper, coin- 


In inaking such ar- | 
_ ticles as these it requires but very little 


Land, but the extreme northern point of 
it, a tine bold headland justing out into the 
sea, strong as his love, he entitled ain 
Cape Maria. For he had gone out resolved 
not indeed to “carve her name on trunks of 
trees,”’ but to do his mistress the same sort 


| Of honor in a way that would be nobler, 


urable; you can wash thei and notinjure | 


' thern in the slightest, or can drop them on 


the floor and stand on thei. Ths plates 
are cheaper and inuch handsomer than 
china ones. Knives and forks are made‘in 


| the saine manner as the others, by cum- 
The fork can be used | 


ressing the pe mer. 
lor any practical purpose, and is as as 
“ saeel one, and the knife will last forever 
and can always be kept sharp. Then an- 
reat use to which paper can be ap- 


plied to substitute it for an 


tting very 


scarce, and furniture manufacturers are 


manilier, and more enduring. 
After a long and prosperous voyage, 
raced by one or two nre Gneveoren. 
asian came back to Batavia, and Governor 
Van Diemen got a fainous son-in-law. 
=. pean oat 
So PREVALENT AND 8O FATAL HAS CoN- 
SUMPTION become, that it is now every- 
where dreaded as the great scourge of 


humanity ; and yet, in their formative stages 
all Pulmonary Complaints inay be read- 


| ily relieved 


kind of 
| wood. Itis a growing complaint in this | 
uinp, at first only a fot bigh, and country, that black walnut is 


and controllod Ly resorting 
eter od to Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, a 
curative specially adapted to southe and 
strengthen the Bronchial tubes, allay in- 
fiammation, and loosen and reinove all 
obstructions. It i# a certain va, & 
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brains of told. 


Femininities. 





~ Every promise is a debt. 

Most pleasure embraces us but to stran- 
gt. 

Better strong within than strong with- 
out. 

He is nearest to God who has the fewest | 
wants, 


Nothing overcomes passion more than 
shience. 


No one is fatigued afler the exercise of 


forbearance. 


Politeness is a wreath of flowers that 
adorns the world. 


Indolence is the rust of the mind and the 
iniet of every vice. 


Life and Death alike are angels and the 
messengers of Giod. 


Be always studious to bein harmony with 
the orlinances of God. 


"Tia ever common, that men are merricet 
when they are from home. 


Our actions are our own; 
quences beiong to Heaven. 


Remember that in all miseries lamenting 
becomes fools, and action, wine folks, 


The seeds of our own punishment are 
sown at the same time we commet sin. 


The soul is not po'soned by mere errors 
of the head, but by evils of the heart. 


Always rise from table with an appetite, 
and you will never sit down without one. 


An able man shows hi« spirit by gentle 
words and resolute actions; he is neither het nor 
timid. 

To preserve one’s mental constitution 
and nourish one’s pature is the proper way to serve 
Heaven. 

The spontaneous gif'fs of Heaven are of 
greatvilue, but the strength of perseverance gains 
the prize. 

People who have more polish than prin 
ciple, use it lavishly—piain, blunt, bonest men spar- 
ingly or not atall. 

Truth becomes effective by frequent con 
tempiation; and the habitual recurrence of its pre- 
ecpts induces practice, 

Men are sometimes accused of p ide mere- 
ly because their accusers would be proud themselves if 
they were in their places. 

The temperate are the most truly luxuri- 
ous. By abstuining from most things, it is surprising 
how many things we enjoy. 

Man isan animal that cannot long be left 
in ecafety without oecupation; the growth of his fallow 
nature ls apt to run to weeds, 

In adversity be spirited and firm, and 
with equal prudence lessen your sall when Glled with 
ates fortunate gale of prosperity. 

With good humor and kindness, a man is 
more agreeable in the worl! than witha superior in- 
telleet devoid of gayety and goodness, 

As the soil, however rich it may be, can- 
notte protuctive without culture, so the mind, with- 
out cultivation, can never produce good fruit, 

A lover is a man who endeavors to be 
more amiable than it is possible for him to be; this 
ie the reason why the majority of lovers are so ridicu- 
lous. 

The end of learning is to know God, and 
out of that knowledge to love Him and imitate Him 
as we may the nearest by possessing our souls of true 
virtue. 

When certain persons abuse us, let us ask 
ourselves what description of character it is that they 
adwire, we shall in many cases Oud this a cousvlatory 
question. 

What aman knows should find its ex- 
pression in what he does, The value of superior 
knowledge is chiefly in that it leads to a performing 
maa tater. 

Christians, like Eastern 
they would safely climb the 
bound togethber—not literally 
and affection, 

Indolence is a delightful but distressing 
state; we inust be doing something to be happy. Ac- 
tlon is no less necessiry than thought to the iustinct- 
ive tendencies of the human frame. 

Goethe said, “‘T see no fault committed 
which Lalso might not have committed.** Generosity 
of heart, with wide experience of life and calm tm- 
partiality of judgment will ever tend to a like be- 
miility. 

Give a boy address and accomplishments, 
an’ you give him the mastery of palaces and for- 
tenes where he goes. He has not the trouble of earn- 


ing or owning them, they solicit him to enter and 
Pos sens. 


their conse- 


mountaineers, if 
rugged way, must be 
but with cords of love 


The complimentary small change of so- 
elety must always be taken ata large discount. It is 
never worth its face, or anything like Mt. Yet it is a 
convenient melinm of exchange, and heavy debts of 
grstitade that ought to be requited in better colin are 
often paid with it. 


Mercy among the virtues is like the moon 
among the stars, mot so sparkling and vivid as 
many, tut dispensing a calm radiance that hallows 
the whole. It is the bow that rests upon the bosom of 
the cloud when the storm has passed. It is the light 
that hovers above the judgment-seat. 


= —eooOoorS 


Aa Almost Mazicat Effect. 


Report of « Compound Oxygen patient . 
unable to digest my felon account of Chronic In- 
Gaiamation of the Stoisch and Torpidity of the 
Liver. The Trestment bad an almost magical effect 
from the frst. Me linprovement in strength, appe- 
Bite, and abttity to digest my food was indeed wounder- 
ful.** Gur Treative on Compound Oxygen, coatain- 
img large reperts and full tnformation, erent free, 
Des, @Tankvy & PALE, 00 apd Ml Girard Street, 
Philede) puis, Ie 
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The skin of the codfish is now being used 
to make gloves, 


frightened by a loud bang. 


| time how hard a worker the widow's daughter is. 


It is said that Chicago has 50,000 girls 
working at the various trades for average wages of 
G2 a week. 


The French government has made the 


and normal schools, 
Scolding, says «@ good-for-nothing old 


are the pepper-boxzes. 


From an album : A woman's dress is like 
the envelope of a letter—the cover is frequeutly ao 
index to the cvatents. 

There is a good deal of human nature in 
clothes-wringers. A Kansas girl had her hand badiy 
eqjuersed by one lately. 

“Why do girls kiss each other, while 
boys do not?'' Recause girls have nothing better to 
kias, and the boys bave. 

A chrysanthemum wedding is one at 
which the ladies carry chrysanthemuims of various 
eolurs, the bridesmaids’ mulls being made of those 
flowers. 

A sensible woman says she finds cold 
water the best rouge, fresh air the best pearl-powder, 
and plain fare the best cosmetic. Ladies, try these 
beautipers, 

A woman will calmly permit the cat to 
sleep in her hushand's sealekin cap, bat she will get 
ruffled If the cat attempts to make a bammock of her 
ewell bonnet. 

‘I declare,"’ said Julia, ‘‘you take the 
words right out of my mouth.*' ‘‘No wonder—they 
are so eweet,"* anid Henry. The day wae set before he 
left that evening. 

Happy marriage—Dr. Johnson, in one of 
his sdimirable essays on married life, contends for 
dissimilarity of taste as best calculated tw produce 
mutual happiness, 

No woman woukl be happy to be the only 
woman in the world and have all the men worship 
her, She wouldn't be satished, She'd want another 
woinan of two to envy her. 


A little girl, whose father is never hap- 


road, supplemented her evening prayer with, ‘‘And 
prar, dear Lord, send two more inches of snow for 
papa.** 

Old Deacon Pilkins said to himself: ‘*Fal- 
staff says, ‘What is honor!’ ax though it was hard to 
tell. But let my wife sit behind another woman in 
church and she'll tell what's on berin less tuan five 
minutes, *’ 

A young Oi) City laly recently visited 
New York, and when she returned home related how 
she stopped atp ‘‘palatable hotel and went up and 
down staire in a cultivator.’’ Her parents should cul- 
tivate her. 


She went into a store to buy some toilet 
soap, and when the clerk was expatiating on its mer- 
its, about made up her mind to purchase; 
said ‘it would keep off chaps,'’ she said she 
want that kind, 


A woman caused a commotion at Wade- 
na, Minn., by widly chasing a big dog, and crying, 
‘Stop him ! he has swallowed a twenty-dollar bill.** 
An butcher caught the beast, killed him, and recov- 
ered the money. 


An Ilinois damsel has brought suit for 
breach of promise against a young man, who pleads 
in defense that after the promise was made she was 
so badly spolled by the small-pox as to release him 
from all obligations in the matter. 


A few desks in the reading-room of the 
British Museum are set apart ‘‘for ladies only,*’ and 
one of the standing jokes of the room, Sperfectly sup 
ported by the fact, is that they are never occupied, 
the ladies preferring to be with the gentlemen in all 
cases, 


A girl has just been rejected at a school 
examination inan English town on the curious 
ground that she was the daughter of a publican, and 
therefore Ineligible toenter the government examina- 
tion. This isassuredly a strange phase of temperance 
reform. 


A Chicage man was sued by his mother- 
in-law for his wife's board. Tle showed that he had 
repeatedly offered to take care of his lawful partner 
if she would but leave the old woman, and thereby 
won the case. The Jurors had wothers-in-law them- 
selves. 


A London paper says: ‘“‘A handsome 
actor, a good-looking, popular preacher, a charming 
singer, finds that the ladies go down before him as 
much asdothe feminines before the hero of ‘l’a- 
thence." ** We had a higher opinion of English ladies 
than that. 


Somewhat mixed—Two little girls, 
four and six, had just got new dresses, and were on 
their way to Sunday-tchool. Said Etta, the elder, 
*Oh, I bave forgotten my versc.*' ‘I ain't . forgot- 
ten mine, *’ replied the other. ‘‘It ls, ‘Blessed are de 
dressmakers,* *’ 


didn't 


woolen stuff with a plain grovnad, on which animals’ 
heads are embroidered or printed. For instance, 
foxes heads in black on a chamois ground, some six 
inches apart, making the dear things look like a 
walking menagerie. 

A Wyoming jury, composed of seven 
“men and five woinen, were shut ap for two days and 


two nights, and yet they couldn't agree. It is said 
thatif they had remained out for seventeen years 





there wouid have been no verdict, as the five women 
talked the seven men deaf in the first six hours. 


pier than when sending his span over the snow-beaten | 


| News 


Some of the most timid girls are not | 


You can’t always tell by the wash on the 


teaching of needie-work obligatory iu all the female | 


Notes. 


— nl 





Embroidered kid is being used for small | 


clusee bunnets. 
Mr. Gladstone has sat in Parliament for 
half a century. 


Richmond, Va., 
monument to Gen. Lee 


has raised $30,000 for a 


Mississippi is the only State in the Union , 


Without a national bank. 
It cost $31,000,000 torun the city govern- 
ment of New York last year. 


Cream and pale blue are pretty combina- 


| thons for bridesmaids’ attire. 


bachelor, is the pepper of matrimony, and the ladies | 








} 


but whenhe | 


| are not to use the private soldiers as servants without | 


Wolves are committing depredations in 
various portions of Arkansas. 

Pullman the palace car man, is worth 
$20, 0,00. He le 7 yeas old. 

President Garficld’s tomb is constantly 
kept covered with fresh Bowers. 

Three Butler county (Ala.) boys in one 


day's buut killed fourteen foxes. 


An lowa girl husked fifty-one bushels of | 


cory between break fast and dinner. 

Enemies of a farmer at York, Me., hanged 
his horse to the rafters of his stable. 

An Indiana man, with chills and fever, 
took sixty grains of quinine, and died. 

A little boy attending a wedding may 
wear black velvet, with red stockings. 

The United States in 1881 consumed three 
times as much caaned salmon as they did in,14s0, 

The courts of San Francisco granted three 
hundred and sixty-four decrees of divorce during last 
year. 

A boy at Moline (Ill.) had to be whipped 
thirteen times before he would consent to be vacci- 
nated, 

A Colorado paper speaks of a recent wed- 
ding there a» ‘‘reeking with beauty and magnifi- 
cence,** 

There is in the South hardly 
6, 000 inhabitants which has not @ machine for making 
artificial ice. 

The policemen of Montreal complain that 
they can‘t keep their hands warm with woolen gloves, 
and ask for fur ones. 

Tewfik, the young ruler of Egypt, is 
particularly fond of poets and theologians, and keeps 
his court full of them. 

From Kentucky to Florida stretches a 


nearly continuous forcet, which has searcely been | 


touched by the luusberman. 


Illinois thinks that it possesses the largest 
cow in the world, She is seven years old, weighs 3,00 
pounds, and Is 174 hands high. 


The pragession at the funeral of a Mexican 
infant which died at Del Rio, (Tex.) marched to the 
music of a fiddle and accordeun, 

The marriage service uniting a Chicago 
couple was, it is asserted, performed by departed 
spirits, a medium acting under their control. 

At the request of the librarian of the Ox- 
ford Union, Oscar Wilde presented the Union with 
lils book, but by a voice of the members it was re- 
fused, 


General George Macdonald, now over 


| ninety-seven years old, has the honor of being ‘*fa- 


ther’* of the British army. 
years ago, 

General Sherman deserves great credit 
for having ruled that the officers of the regular army 


He entered the army 76 


their consent, 


A boy dropped a live coal down the back 
of aj schoolfellow for fun, at Ware, Mass., and the 


| burned youth's father thinks the Joker's ought to pay 


| inthe shape ofacake made of flour ground out of 
aged i 


| nels on picket duty, the Russian War Office is now 


A new eccentricity in dress fabrics is a 


To go about with cold feet is to under. | 
mine the constitution, and this very many women | 


and giris are doing. Unce no country girl was reck. 
oned ft to be married until she had knit her pillow. 


| hands and feet felt as though the blood did not circu- 


case full of stockings, bat it is not so now. Why? | 


For the simple ressuy that thick stockings are pos | 
SMa Ls hdd Ky * a 


~~. <= 


$1,000 damages. 

According to the new census tables the 
population of the country has increased 11,507,412 In 
ten years, a gain of 3 per cent., and equal the entire 
population In 12s, 

A Vicksburg paper wants to know if it 
gislature of that 

punishment of 


would not be a good thing forthe L« 
State to pass a stringent law for the 
chicken thieves, 


Some small Missouri towns are trying 
high license fees for saloons. At Marysville the figure 
is $1,000, and the eight saloons have paid it, while 
other towns demand §*0 or €2%). 


It is reported that the Vanderbilt stables 


surpass those of the Roman Emperor who loved 


horses. There are Turkey carpets in the men's 
rooms, and all the surroundings are simply su- 
perb. 


At the recent Sugar Cane Grower's Con- 


vention, in St. Louis, there was a curiosity exhibited 


orange cane and sweetened with 
syrup. 

Having strengthened the service by the 
addition of powerful dogs trained to assist the senti- 


orange cane 


engaged in teaching swift hounds to act as dispatch- 
bearers 
The public schoo] trustees of Hamilton, 
Ont., have made an imperative rule forbidding the 
giving of presents to teachers by their pupils. The 
teacher who accepts a present will be immediately 
dismissed. 
Captain John Brooks, who lately died at 
Bridgeport, Conn., left in his will an injunction that 






a town of | 
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SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLTER 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, 





clear skin. Pe 2 Pat pn have ves 
bones sound Ww ver com 
fair use RADWA TS BARNAT pet 
SOLVENT. 
A remedy coun 


medical prope = Ai) purfty, eal 


aud invigorate the proken-down 1 
UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and PERMA fe 
ite treatment and cure. 
No matter by what name the 
scones: whether it be Scrofu 


Ulcers, Sores. Tu 
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Womb, Skin, Liver, 
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in the BLOOD which supplies 

and repairs these organs and pa 

system. palit the bl is unhealthy, the process of 
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plies the blood vessels with a +. 
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Blotches, Black Spots, and Skin 

moved; Sores and Ulcers soon cured, 
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| fering from Serofula, Eru tive Diseases of the Fyes 
| Mouth, Fars, Lees Throat and and Glands that have ae 
| cumulated and spread, efther from uncured dis. 


eases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive 
mate, may rely upon a cure if the > ee 
continued a sufficient time to make its im 

the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active priges 
medicines than any other Votes gan 
Teaspoonful Doses, while ot ulre @ve on 
times as muc ae much. _One Dollar ir Per le. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEP. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE For 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN A 
TACKS OF EPIDEMICS AN Pr AGUS 
DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDRED 
LARS EXP wy ey YTHER 
ICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE, 


THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY ReLire : 


I He 


lB 








aur IFB EXTERNALLY—OR T 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PA 
F Row WHATEVER CAUSE, C ASE To XS 

In all cases where aoe or discomfort ts _— 
enced, or If seized with ingutade, Diphtheria, 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Congas, Hoarseness, Bilious 
Colic, Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lu 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Comm, quia: Toe Fever 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headach Joloreux, 
Toothache, Earache, Ne rvousness, ectioonall 
or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back or Rheumatism, 
or with Diarrhaa, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery, 
' or with Burns, Sealds or Bruises, Vnilblaine, rod 
Bites, or with Strains, Cramps or Spasms, t ppl- 
eation of RADWAY'S READY RELIE will cure 
you of the worst of these 2 Compa in a few huurs. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


| Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Taste ary cloqeatly amg op I with sweet 

—_ purge, regu ute, pur cleanse, an 
. KRADWAY'S PIL L¥ for the cure of sil dlgorders of 
the te. h, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Dindeer, Ner 
| yous Disease Headache, Constipation Costiveness, 
| Indigestion, Deape Ps Billousnesa, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all deran ents of 
the Internal Viseera. Warranted to effect a perfect 
cure. Purely vegetable, contaluing no mercury, mis- 
| eral. or deleterious drugs. 

Bg Observe the followin prenpeamne resuiting . 
Diseases of the Digestive ans : i oe 
ward Piles, Fulness of the B ood in the ck 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, n. plac of 


Food, Fulnes: or w eight in the © 
‘tha rf the Heart Choking 


or Fluttering at : = ~ 
or Suffocatin nsations when in a ng post 
Dimness of ision Dots or Webs bef: dave We “Vee 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Degemecy of 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and ‘Eyes Pain fa 
the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Fi of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PLLLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


We repeat tit the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cara 
among which may be named : 


“False and True,” 
“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 
“Radway on Scrofaia,” 

and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to BADWAY & CO., Ne. @ 
Warren Street, w York. 


Az” Information worth thousands will be sent to you 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the valued 
Dr, RADWAY’S old catabliohed R. R. R. RemMEDins 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, & 
there are False Kesolvents, Reliefs and Pills. 
sure and ask for Radway’ * = see that 
“Radway” is onwhat you bu 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 
is radleally nnd prompely 
















his remains be strictly kept from the view of every- 
body except the undertaker, He desired to be remem- 
bered as when he was alive, 
—_—>—9—<g 
Colorless and Cold. 
A young girl deeply regretted that she was so col- 
orless and cold. Her face was too white, and her 





late. After one bottle of Hop Bitters had been taken 
she was the rosicat and heaithtest girl in the town, 


with a vivacity and cheerfulmess of wind gratifying 
Ww bes isisnds, 
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New Publications. | 

“The Oriental Casket,’ published by L. | 
Lum Smith, and edited by BMmerson Ben- 
nett, isa monthly publication same size as 
Post, with cover added, beautiful typo- 
graphically, and showing taste and judg- 
ment in its literary features. Altogether, 
The Oriental Casket is an enterprise that | 
from first page to last shows itself deserving 
of success, and a disposition on the part of 
the enterprising publisher to attain it. Pub- 
lished at 910 Arch &t., this city. Annual 
subscription, §2. Single numbers, fifteen 
cents 


MAGAZINES 

The magnificent Magazine of Art for Feb- 
ruary contains the following articles, all of | 
which are grandly Ulastrated ; The Moun- 
tain of the Holy Cross, by Thomas Moran; 
A Pioneer of the Palette; The Grandfather's 
Blessing; The Beauty of the Fields; The De- 
coration of a Yacht; Ford Castle; The Man 
chester Mural Paintings; The Hill Collec 
tion; The Palmer Exhibition; Canosaa 1087; 
Winter, etc., etc. As an art publication, 
this is the equal of anything published in 
the world. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, pub 
lishera, New York. Yearly subscription, 
64.50. Single copica, 35 cents. 

The Minnesota Medical Mirror \s w new 
monthly journal devoted to medicine, ete. 
€¢1.00 perannum. Single copies, 10 cents 
Falited and published by M. N. Cook, M 
_ Cambridge City, Minn 

The contents of Arthur's llome Magazine 
for February are as usual interesting and | 
varied. There area number of illustrated 
articles, miscellany, poetry, ete., while the 
various departments are filled with matters 
of the highest home and social valuc. T. &. 





Arthur & Son, publishers, this city 


The enterprising publisher of Viek's [lus 
trated Monthly Magazine starts again with 


the evident determination to keep it up to | 


The January 
in all that pertains to 
flowers and the garden. James Vick, pub 
lisher, Rochester, N. Y. $1.25 0 year 

In the February number of the North 
American Review Professor Geo. P. Fisher, 
of the Yale Divinity School, whose writings 
on the supernatural origin of Christianity, 
and on ecclesiastical history,are well known, 
comes to the defense of the Christian reli- 
gion against the attacks of modern doubt 
and infidelity. Noables or more eminent 
advocate for the orthodox faith could be 
summoned into the controversy. Other ar 
ticles in the February number of the Re 
view are: Dothe Spoils Belong to the Vic 
tor? by President Andrew TD). White; A 
Remedy for Railway Abuses, by Isaac 1. 
Rice; Kepudiation in Virginia, by Senator 
John W. Johnston; and The Lancet and 
the Law, by Henry Bergh. North Ameri 
can Review, New York. 

Lippincott's Magazine for February opens 
with an iNustrated article, the first of two, 
on the Gulf Coast. The writer, Mr. Barton 
D. Jones, was sent by the Secretary of the 
Interior to examine the Government lands 
in that region, and the information he*gives 
is novel and interesting. Dr. Felix L. Os 
wald has another article on Animal Pets, 
enlivened with anecdote and charmingly 
iustrated. The Capture of Derne, by 
Charles Burr Todd, revives an almost for 
gotten episode in American history,-—the 
expedition against Tripoli, under General 
William Eaton. As usual, a large amount 
of space is devoted to fiction. Grant's Luck, 
by Mary Etta Smith, is a powerfully -writ- 
ten story. A Viear in Ebony, by M. A. 
Collins; and Bummer and Lazarus, by Mar 
garet Hosmer, are short and lively, while 
the second instalment of Stephen Guthrie 
awakens a strong interest and contains many 
admirable touches. There are poems by 
Rose Terry Cooke, Carlotta Perry, and 
Charles L. Hildreth, and many interesting 
papers in the editorial departments. —Lip- 
pincott & Co., this city. 

After the new cover, the first 
issue (February) of The Century is chiefly 
distinguished by its unusual range of popu 
lar contributors. Mr. Emerson has a paper 
on The Superlative; itis an incisive plea for 
temperance in specch and conduct. Mr. 
Longfellow’s melodious poem, — ITfermes 
Triemegistus, celebrates a long-forgotten 
semi-mythical author of Egypt. The sub- 
ject of Dean Stanley's paper is the late 
Frederick W. Robertson. Mrs. Burnet's 
novel, Through One Administration, is al 
ready provoking surmises as to what she is 
going tomake of her interesting Washing- 
ton material. Mr. Howells’ Modern In- 
stance bids fair to exceed in rapidity of ac 
tion and in conciseness any of his previous 
books. ! 
story entitled Euphemia Among the Peli- 
cans. Mrs. Jackson (II. H.) ander the cap- 
tion of Jacob Stolz's Beat, describes the pic- 
turesque and curious features of the Mora- 
vian settleinent at Bethlehem, Pa,, which is 
fully iMustrated. Mr. Stedman, Mr. Bun- 
ner, Mr. Maurice Thompson, Miss Edith M. 
"Thomas and others contribute poems, and 
there is a paper on The Proposed National 
Li uilding, and a plea by W. C. 
Wilkinson for justice to the memory of 
Webster. The Departments are, as usual, 
filled with matter of the very best. The 
Century, New York. 
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Humorous. 


Halfa dogen young scapegraces are going 
about in Minaesota vaccinating the people with mu- 
cUage. 

When a girl whom you are visiting freely 
putts coals on the Gre, it is a sign phat you needn't go 
home just yet. 


In stocks : 
asked an acquaintance of agentieman. 
ther, ** he replied; ‘*l was an ass.** 


“Why did you not send for me sooner ?’’ 
asked a doctor of a patient. ‘‘Well, you see, doctor, 
I eoulda’t make ap my mind to do anything desper- 
at.** 

‘Will My Darling Come Again?’’ ‘s the 
title of a poem sent by Marion. We don't know, 
Marion, but you might send hiM word that the dog is 
tied up, and see. 


Handsome Jack: ‘‘Why, of course a 
dress coat is the proper garment to wear at a swell 
dinner. It doesn't button in front, and gives you a 
chance to swell." 


The roller skater does not break through 
the lee and get drowned. Hislegs rull out from un- 
der him, and he poundsthe floor withthe back of his 
head, This doesn't hurt the floor atall. 


A Canadian paper has an inquiring mind 
whoasked, ‘‘Is tt right for a minister to eat fowl won 
at a raM@e?’* To whichthe learned editor replics: 
**That depends on the age of the fowl." 


A little girl had been seolded by her 
grandmother. She picked up her kitten, and, ea- 
ressing it, said: ‘‘l wish one of us three was dead; 
and it ain't you, kitty, and fit ain't me." 

i ne 
A Sure Cure for Piles. 
Io you know what ft Is to suffer with Piles? If you 
lo, sou know whatisone of the worst torments of 
the human frame, The most perfect cure ever known 
je Kidney-Wort, Itcures constipation, and then its 
to vic action restores health to the discased bowels and 
p Voutse recurrence of disease, Try it without delay. 
The dry and the liquid are both sold by druggists. 
Globe, 


*‘Were you a bull or a beart’’ 


‘| wae mel- 


—— 


——_> © >. 


Consumption Cured. 

Since 1470 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from th 
office the means of relief and cure to thousand 
afflicted with disease, The correspondence 
tated by this work becoming too heavy for him, I came 
He now feels constrained to relinquish It 
entirely, and has placed in my hands the formula of 
that sluple vegetable remedy discovered by an East 
Indian wileslunarcy, and found so effective for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronu- 
ehitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Luang 








} 
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DR. C. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md, | 


In the course of his practice discovered what now are 


| renowned in medical practice—viz., a combination of 


neceral- | 


Discnsea, alnoa positive and radical cure for Nervous | 


Debility and all Nervous complaints, Ita remarkable 
curative powers bave been proven in many thousand 
cases, and, actuated by the desire to relieve sufferin 

humanity, T gladly assume the duty of making ft 
known to others, Address me, with stamp, naming 
this paper, and I will mall you, free of charge, the re- 
cipe of this wonderful remedy with full directions for 
its preparation and use, printed in German, French 
or Fnglish. W. A Novka, 149 


cheater, N.Y. 
: en 
Important. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 


| page FExpressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 


UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 
+l gant rooma, fitted up atacost of one miliion dol- 
lirs, reduced to §l and upwards per day. European 
Pian, Elevator, Restaurant supplied with the best, 


Power's Block, Ro- | 


‘ 


llorse-cars, stages, and clevated railroads to all de- | 


pots, 
Girand Unton Hotel than atany other first-class hotel 


in the city. 
° i nn oo —_—— 


Worth Sending For. 
Dr. J, 1. Schenck, of this city, has jast published 


a book on ‘Diseases 
Can be Cured,** which he offers to send free, 
paid, toallapplicants, It contains valuable informa- 
thon for all who suppose themselves aM@Micted with, or 
liable ta, any disease of the throat or lungs. Address 
Dr. J. 1. SCUENCK & SON, 533 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
I’a. Mention this paper, 
. —_— - 

A UNIQUE machine, indispensable to the farmer or 
poultry-raiser, isthe Frank Wilson five-dollar bone 
and shell-grinding mill, advertised ou this page. The 
high value of bone-meal and shell is everywhere re- 


of the Lungs and How They - 
post- | 


Families can live better for less money at the | 


eq@puized by progressive agriculturists, and nothing | 


has ever been devised which for simplicity, cheapness 
and good work, can be compared to this mill. 
send for illustrated catalogue. 
. _—-— © —~e 
014 Gold Boaght.—ilver and Platinum of al 
kinds. Fall value paid. J, L. Clark, Rellable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 823 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, Send by mall or ex- 
press. Mention THE Port. 
' —_— 
THosk of our readers who have not yet 


sent for a cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap 


| had better do so before the remarkably lib- 


midwinter | 


eral offer is withdrawn. 


| dalls Soap is destined to have an immense 





Good Men Wanted gare", cn 


| 


sale, and as we understand it is in contem- 


| plation to establish agencids for its sale all 


over the United States, our readers who 
desire to aid in the introduction of what is 
one ofthe most remarkable inventions of 
modern science, would, do well to avail 
themselves of theoffer. Porsons must not 
send for more than one cake, and when 
sending for a cake must not send for any of 
their friends, the rule being that the one 
who wants the Soap must send for it. 
_——- > > 

Se When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found im these colamns they will 
coufer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 





t> $50 per dav selling our new braided Silver 
Mover tet WW hite Wire C ime, warranted to 
lostalittune, Please atesight. Scils readily at al- 


| are fecble, lack fesh, and 
| both build and cheer you up; if you are constipated, it 


The Frank Sid- | 


mostevery house, Agents continually reporting grand i 


success, Counties reser ed. Jateresting catalogue frec, 
Address GIRARD WIRE MILIA, Philadelphia, 


> Valuable Recipes and Becrets worth Several 
Hundred Dollars for only Address 
NECFELD. M 


© Uso ¢ i. 
Beatty's P. O., Westmoreland Co., Pa.> 





Celery and @hamomile in the shape of Pills. They | 
are used by the profession at large, and constantly 
recommended by them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It 4s the result of his 
own expertence in practice. They are a eure cure for 
the following special diseases, and are worthy of a 
trial by all Intelligent sufferers. They are prepared | 
expressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, 
dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleepless- 
ness, dyspepsia and nervousness, and will cure any 
case, The Doctor's great remedy for Skin Discase, 
called **Dr, Benson's Skin Cure, is exceedingly valu- 
able, and greatly seught after by all persons who have 
skin diseases or bad complexion, An excellent toilet 
dresstig. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 0 cents a box. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw 8t., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 





DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE] 


te Warranted to Cure 
TETTERS, HUMCRS, " 


af 


1 
be 


ECZEMA, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISZAGES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
-} SCROFULA ULOERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST to!‘et 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one peckage, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
All firet class druggists haveit. Price§1. per packages. 


OSTETTERS 





- 





4nd 



















ITTER 


A remedy with such a reputation as Hostetter's 
Stomach Bitters deserves a fairtrial. If you are dys- 
peptic, your malady will eventually yield to it; if you 
feel despondent, it will 








will relieve; and if billous, healthfully stimulate your 
liver. Don*t despond, but make this effort in the 


right direction. 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 


ts DIAMOND 
DYES. 
ese al a ea 





pack cowill ool< A 4 
or more 
than any 15 of 85 ct. dye ever ecld. 24 colors. 
Any one can color any fabrioor Send for 
any color wanted end be convineed. of cards, 
poe of Saks ond 1 FES. Seon mailed for 10 centa. 
WELLS, RI & 00., Barlingten, Vt. 
. Grina your own Bone Meal and 
Jyster Shells in the $5.00 HAND 
SMELL (frank Wilson's Pat.) Ti. | 
‘rcular and testimonials furnished 
On‘applivation, A kin 15 min- 
ntes. Address WILSON BROS, | 
Sole Manufacturers, Easton, Pa, 










A STARTLING. SENSATION 


Nature’s Last Seoret! 


Another Revolution! 


Of imterest te every reader of this 
paper, who appreciates merit, 
beanty and sterling value. 


Im all ages Ginmonds have been esteemed the mest 

Aa wi. perfect expert 
cues © en 6 ) oe a 7 = 
fail to detect the diference. Why pay « fabulous price fer « 
mond wheo a perfect cubesnate Cy pad way --h 
pew diamonds are woru universa Kuroye, their repete. 
= ie being rapidly cvtabiianed here 

be imitations are called amante Brilitants, 
perfect gms. and al! set in SOLID GOLD. are moveced. ont 
wear and look like genuioe diamonds. The best fall to deteng 
the imitation from the real; they are prodeced y—ere 
wore — best society and are —_— 
ever weed. as they possces all ¢ 5, drittiaacy 
penetrating lustre peculiar to old mine Wf the P| 
could 


i 





water @ are sending out hundreds of them daily, 
fill a volume with the candid ge a sarprtee and 
of recipients, from Maine to California. The t — 


give am acourate outline of the style of setting the 

















We use but two sizes of Diamante 
and ring, each I-karat stunc, the stud 3-karate. 

Gollar-store goods, but are sold in Phiiadelphia for 86 te 815 each. 

We don't sell Diamante Hrillianta, but use them asa 
ming jor the Vos, We ate dokinoes ts omasstactonpeate, 
Hom list in thecountry ; and we propose to for it, send 
for it, and use every honoraile means to ettain our object. 
such expensive fums we lose money on the first year’ 
scription ; and if we fail to do ail se promise and give a premium, 
whieh does not meet or exceed the expectations of our reedera 
our work le thrown away, and @cxt year we can’t expect to Gad 
you & member of the Post family. 

We have studied the premium problem . 
our Diamante Brilliant Premtume, con uy Lelieving 
that subscribers who receive them wil! not omiy help us 
but continue our patrons for many years. fre now Saseall 
cost more moncy and are worth more than any premium ever 
oftered before, for every subscriber is really getting 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING, 


We mean business and can't afford te misicad or misrepresent. 
No more suitable | resent could be selected for saybody. 

Our Offer.— On receipt of three dollarn we agree te ont 
The Saturday mgr / boat Oue year—di Uaes, aol eng oat 
the Diamante Brilliante, 

€ warrant them wo be solid (pefther 
rofied gotd nor ;isted), and guarantee thei: pean aK A 
livery. A club of two subscriters to The Peat, one ’o 
accompanied by @ 1. entities the sender to cither the 
ted, or Eurrings. Free. A club ef three, one year, 
OG, entities the sender to any twe of the three remiums, 
elub « yeer. and @&, entities the sender to the 
Ring. Stud, and Ferrings, free; or for @4, we will extend our 
subscription two years, and send either Ring, “tud. or Fe 
asa premium, free. For @@, will extend sutsecription th 
ge and forward any two of the articles as a premium. 

S, will extend subscription four yemra, and send all three 
premiums, free. Ciub subscribers receive any one ium 
sending 64 instend of $2 All premiums sent by cegieteved moll 
Postage op paper and premiums prepaid in every case. Nors.— 
the premiums are not as represented in every 
them at once, and we wil! return your mou-y promptly. The 
Premiums may be sent te one address the to . 

ak Ltt A yd aoe ALi. THINGR."—The ny hy Bol ae 
experiment; it fx the oldest literary a m 
now in ite sixtieth yenr. and this ofer oot oan 
with the tempting vise. of irrespoosibic partics. It tea 
sixteen-page weekly, eiegandy prinied, folded. cut, and i, 
Its fiction is of the highest order—the very best thought of the 
best writers of Kurope and America. It covers the whole Geld of 
& first-class family paper; hes Fashion. Needlework, Fireside 
Chat, Answers to Inquirers, Scientific News, aad other depart- 
ments, Sketches. Narratives, etc. Each volume contains tw - 
eix Serials, from the pens of the best living authors, and ape 
of five hundred short stories, and furuishes an »mount of strictl 
first-class reading matter, alike interesting to every member 
the home-circle, which can be obtained nowhere else at 63 a year. 
The Post is the cheapest paper in extetence, it has never m 
an issue, and as toour reliability refer to any bank, 
or reputable firm in Philadelphia. 

In ordering state which of the premiums is desired. Sise of 
Gnger may be obtained by cutting a hole the proper sise te etif 

boa Reniittapees should be made by pest-effies 
letter, or bank draft. 
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AY pExtra Large New Chromo Card 
| 


nime, 10 cts, 


COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE, 
Wonderful secreta, reve 
and discoveries for mairied ot 


Sale 


OV 


‘his hand ome hook of 128 mail 


| ccuts, by The Unioa Publishing Co., Newark, N. J. 





ne two alike, 

irettiest pack sold;* or 50 Fre Chromos w 

e. Wets. NASSAU CARD CO., Nassan, N. Y._ 

{ 5 Large Chrome Cards, no 2 alike, with na 
lee, Postpaid, G.I. Regp & Co.,, 
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AQ SEe all Chromo, Glass & Motto, in Case. name | Remit or ask yf , 
im gold and jet loc, West & Co., woe (A iTrISON Mae ugeist for PROP. MATTISON’S POCKET CATARRE . Agents Wantede 
eg st Ct. | Address, WitrisdN MANUFACTUBING ©0O., 238 North Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Facetie. 


quai ae ——a 
A thing that kicks without legs—A gun. 
A sensational report is called a canard be- 
esuse one canardly believe it. 


“When sorrow has lett its traces,’’ what 


has become of the rest of the harness, 


The coroner is an arrant coward; he'll 


never siton # man antil the man is dead. 


I had severe attacks of gravel and kidney 
trouble; was unable toget any medicine or doctor to 
cure me until I used Hop Bitters, and they cured me 
in ashort time.—A distinguished lawyer of Wayne 
Co., N. Y. 

Often thrown together by accident—Rail- 


way passenge rs. 
Why is America like the act of chewing 
the cud? Because It is a roomy-nution. 


There is no change so sad to contemplate 
as the last ten cents left from a ten-dollar bill. 


Some one says talk is cheap. It is not 
when it comesin the extra session of a Legislature, 
and must be paid for by the State. 

A cat when pursued by a ferocious dog 
may not be feeling quite as well as usual, bat, never- 
theless, she’presents a fur-straight appearance. 

There are three kinds of hair—Banged 
hair, baked hare, and hair parted in the middie. The 
first is tender, the second more tender, the last bar- 
tender. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound revives the droeping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions; gives elasticity 
and firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to 
the eye, and plants on the pale cheek of beauty the 
fresh roses of life's spring and early summer time. 

It is scarcely surprising that the age is so 
full of falsehood when sich a vast number of words 
are compelled to pass through false teeth, 


A country editor, who has been elected a | 


measurer of bark, calls upon everybody owning dogs 
to bring them to his office at once and have their 
barks measured. 


When the skin is parched and freckled by 
strong northwest winds, and the face becomes dry 
anc scaly, itcan be restored to smoothness and good 
eolor by Dr, Benson's Skin Cure. A perfect remedy 
for troublesome itching and vexatious pimples. 

Abraham Lincoln would never fight a duel, 
but It was generally belleved that the man whoshould 


pull his nose would want three coffins as quick as a 
wagou could bring them. 
a en 
Be Sensible. 


You have*‘allowed your bowels to become habitually 
costive, your liver has become torpid, the same thing 
ails your kidneys, and you are just used up. Now be 
sensible and get a package jot Kidney-Wort, take it 
faithfully, and soon you will forget you’ve got any 
such organs, for you will be a well man.—Albany Ar- 
gus. 








Established 1853. 
KEYSTONE State and | 


SUIt MANTELS 


Of the latest and men} poqullfy! Gosigns, and all other 





Blate and Soapstone 
JOSEPH a MILLER, —~y “apa 


and Salesreom : 1210 Ridge A 
Fb 1211 & 1213 Garden Bt. Philada, 
IUustrated and Price-Liat, 


Bend for 


Census of the United States Free! 


. We will send a complete census of the United SAtes 
+ counties for 1880, a map of the United states, and 
a list of all cities in the United States having over 








Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 





LYDI 


E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


for all these Painful Com ate and Weaknesses 
ee commen toour female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, al) ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacemenis, and the eensequent 
Bpinal Weakness, and is particularity adapted te the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tur ors from the uterus tn 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
evrous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, fatulency, destroysall craving 








19, 0 inhabitants, on i 4 
We have 100,000 of them te - lye at {ee 
RENNER MANUFACTURING CO., 

117 Smithfield St.. Pittsbur; h, Pa. 


And Morphine Bont can be cured in from 10 
to 30 day cured. et cured. Es 
Hotes 


years, 1,000 cur 
of the country. Dr % a 16 


JED Mich. , 

JU Gk By sending 3c muney, or #c post- 
age stamps, with age, you will re- | 
ceive by return wall a vorrect pic- 
ture of your future husband or wits 
with name and date of marria 
W. FOX, Box @ Fultony ille, N.Y. 


over agony x 
thes Mat tree’ type, Ca 


TE HéOvei Phila, Po 











fer stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Kervous Proctration, 
General Debility, Sleeplesspess, Depression and Indi- 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured Ly ite use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sez this 
Compound ts unsurpasecd. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE Com- 
POUND ts prepared at 233 and £5 Western Avenuo, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor @5. Sent by mail 
im the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per bex for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers al) lotteraofdnquiry. Send for pamph 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAN’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver. % cents per bez. 

am” Seld by all Dreggiste. “Gs 





KIDNEY WORT 





-81-POUND CUBAN QUEEN WATER-MELON. 
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AIMS EVERY WORD IN | 
THE ER9NGIIGH LAN- 
GUAGF, wiih its true 

meaning, derivation, | 
liing an propoun- 
ion’ end @ vuet 
amount of absolutely 
necessary information 
upon science, Mythol- 
ogy, Biography, Am- 
erican History, Laws 
ete, being e perfect 
Library of referenca 
Webster's Dictionary 







rice, — or con- 


never seen itsequal either in 
and library 


tents ."—The Advocrte, *‘A perfect Dic 
ofr o’—Lesiie’s Tilus. News. “YT 








EK 10 Pieces of Music full size, 10 Games 
in P 4 BE 4for winter evenings, 12 su rprising tricks 
~y! arlor Magic, 25 Ladies’ Fancy Work Patterns, and 
, i paper on trial 3months. All the above sent 
€ yy § rece mt of 15 cents in stamps to cover 

Address Publishers HOME LIBRARY, ton, Mase. 


Diary Free fear paar 


ender, ete. Sent ens So any 
address on receipt of o Th 
Address, CHAR ESE. TIRES. 48 N. rid Ave. ne Peli. 


. SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. -Madame Wambold’s 
out in © permanently removes Superfluous Hair — 
mbola's the skin. Send for circular. 
4, M4 Sawyer St., Boston, Mass. 


Chotee Poctical Selections for Autograph “Ale 
——, ed pound; 250 spicy Motte Verses 
’ opular Songs, «ll for Ib cents, t- 
pald. PATTEN &2WADF. 9 Rarelay Street, ey 
15 “*A Violet from Moth«r's Grave,** and 49 other 
oe.? wopular Sonoa, wordaand music entire all 
rlSe. PATTEN & Co., 47 Barclay St., N. 


B&attrn ORGANS 27 stops, ten set reeds, “only 
a . PIANOS, $12} up. Rank HOLMAY INDUCE- 
NTS ready. Write or call on Be atty, Washington N J 


Elegant Genuine Chromo Card no two alike, 
50 ae name Ir, ‘KNOW ac as, pe we gene, 
ot eo AEDS, Feather & "Nar? Serves &c.in fancy case 

Samples 3-. Em} reé 6 Oc Birmiz gba, ct. 


ATIC ORGANS.ON NLY THEO. 
Av"? MAKDAN H, sw Filbert St.. Phila., Pa. 





50 No two alike Pg! 10 cents. Samples 10 cents. 
. W. BROOKS, tney, Vt. 


use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of A 3 
standing have been eured. 


in efficacy that 
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Rame on 0c. Chas. Kay, New Haven, Ct. 
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the American Pepular Dictionery (illustrated), the 
est and best book yd ee paidtoany 
on eye ed} 1 , eet - oe This of 
lew * 
good tor 60 4 on . seer Fg kN 
copies for Five Dollars. Gt five Jan our 
sond with you and you get your own book 
World 


= . 122 Nassaz Bt., t New Tork. 















Our ¢ find this | 
wonderful book the | 
est Dictiona lished. 
information contains is worth 

times the amount asked 
for and it should bein the 


possession of everybody. With 
this book inthe library for refer- 
ence, many other much more ex~ 
pensive works can be dispensed | 
with, and ignorance of his | 


ne history 
is inexcusable in any man. 
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"CONSUMPTION. 


{ have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 


Indeed, so st is m 
I will send TWO L 


Express ana P. 
. Ae SLOCUM, 161 Peari St., New York. 











arrot, 
Cucumber, best for table or pick! Gtane | White Stuttgart Radish, 
A White Globe Tore | ne. : Phi aiades ia White ¢ 
Bassnanc Beet. I'lustration a 


A REMARKABLE OFFER! oinxce'¥ 


logue prices are worth 61.15, but we will send the entire er ost-paid 
t+ anv address, for ONE, CENTAS, or 5 collections for §2.00. sare a 
Warranted First-Cliaaa, unrivalled in quality, and ~ remarkable offer is made to 
induce thousends of new enatomers to give them @ Lag tria 
SEEDS. Another Great omer! BURPEE'S GEM 
COLLECTION FOR 1462, ewhracing _— 
Pansy, Petunia, Phlor Drummondii, Verbena Hybrida, Dowhle Zinnia, ke —in al 
10 pack ets —mos! beuuti{ul varicties, with full directions for culture, for only 30 Cents, 
or ten 3-cent stamps, sent post-paid to any address. Both Cashoetions, of Flower 
and Vegetable in all 22 packets—will be mai! 75 Cen Poatrge stam 
accepted same as cash, Order now, and ask for BURFEET Fa tn ANNUA 
FOR 1882, beautifo!ly illustrated, tells all about the best Garden, Field and Fiower Seeds, 
Builts, Plaute, &c., and is emt Free to any Address. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & co. 219 & 221 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THIS CHARMING MUSICAL INSTRUMENT FREE! 


THE HARP-ETTE, OR AMERICAN ZITHER, 2'icur.c-.2e ss 


—— on, Mt is pot a tey, bets an aiusirament ett wh inert gual oultable for old or young, and sod fs 
Will be esteemed as a genuine treasure by ug it. You do pot require any pre 
vious knowledze of music in order to ics yA “Harp Bite; you need pot hoow & single note, 
With each instrament is sent « sheet of idetrestions showing bew teypiay from 15 to50 tonesand 
ustructions qooeep lain and py five minutes’ practice wii! saatte pen te play an 
The Se = J-yi— 1 apreerance, being thoroughiy m 

hard woods, highiy finished, and it will cok 28 ornament te any room. Every home in 
America can now be supplied with os. masic, for we will give ene of thc se valuable instire- 
ments F ree to any one wishing to possess it, We propose 2 this in order to increase the 
circulation of our largeand popular magasine, Virealde at We te o> 
tails at least (0,000 new subseribers we bm eh A ls we offer this charm- 
fug musical justrument—thke mest magnificent and costly jum ever east by any rot a 
in the worid—/ree to every eubscriber! Heed our ed ofr: on veccipt tone 
Onc Dol)or and Twenty-five Cents wees ~ ipo we wish send Tho I eeside at Tr 
fr Onc Vear, end to every rubecriber send Free, ait charges pre 

larp-I tte, or Amertean er. ons Fimesips at Howe is & large @ Ra 
filustrated p agarine of 36 pages and 106 columas, with handsome cover. It is Bikd with the 
most taluable and entertaining reading matter for member of to fam! Each nomber 
ecntains aenmplete novel by a celebrated author; many ebarming Short Frorica, Factches and 
Poems; Fetches of Travel. Manners and Customs of Fore'-a Lani«, Useful Knowledge re 
gardin zever wrie of Interest, Portraits aad Biogpaphies of dist!n guished poor ie, iermene by Emi- 
nent Divine, Ladies Fancy Work, Household Meeipes, Purzies, Cames cad Prricr Theatelesia 
¥ forthe Younz, Wit and Humor, Pashions, Farm Notes, and everything to amuse, teotrect and delight 
the reader. [tis always ieeoed recularly and promptly, and ts reeogr ized as one ofthe very beet, aon 
certainly is the cheapest mazezine pub! ber, for $1.25 wo eerd Tee Firecine at Nous 
a whole rear aed give the Harp-Erte, of American Zither, free. In making thie grest, en poralicled efor 
We certainly d stance ail competitors, Never was such a valuable and magaifierst premium offered 
ete. The Morp-Fitte is something thot will last a lifetime, and pothing wil! produce more picarure and delic!t toerery rembr of 
the family. Takeadvantace of thi« crand, onparalieied offer now while you ces, for rier we have ehtained ('¢ [0,10 ” scribers 
we shal! withdrawit, sllorders flied prom wh Digg tole ney tah Eri satisfaction guerente:d or mony refund lL Aste 
our reliability, we refer w any la York, LOOPY. Agencies. Address 


early, large and fine. 
‘abbage Lettace 
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87 Park Place, New York 


tw Rend your address nt ence, on portal for 
our Larve I 

the Farm or Garden 
will save money. 4 Do not 


Justrated Catalorue of everything for 
It costs or Pati buat 
L te 


examine it peters. £0 th a where. 
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ee ARD, 
a. T ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSANER VEN- 








(i orted deaf f - ith 6 nytt 
eari ntirel af for -{ y v ° 
even whispers, ee able, and re- 







net ebecry 
**yesestptive a free 
Ger. bth Race Sts., Cincinaats, 


YOUNG MAN OR OLD! 
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a ton 5. 





vc ye err ercennetaw om te bonis TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
‘Sayohem, det? To tomtuaged by aiuanicing TOU PEES. 
cheats. Try the ty eeeee T Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


NOT © hemong. ferg topon y d measure their own heads with accuracy : 
nn, 3 For was, INCHES, TOL PVEP* AND SCALPS, 














i eee No, © cae round pf the | INCHES. 
No. 1. From forehead back 
| xo.” re “From forehead as far as baid. 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. PASTILLES gece over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. 3. from ear to ear far as required, 
over the top. | wo. 3. (iver the crown of 
the head. 





No. 4 From ear to ear) 
round the forchead, { 
He has always ready for sale a eplendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies Ww igs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully monufae- 


‘ blishbment In the 
20 days. Nopay tt % tured, and a6 cheap as any y 
Dm. J. SrernEess, (names soni. Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve attention. 


Aart aims % : rooms for Dye ties’ and Gentlemen's 
LAROE BANDE WE CHROMO Os 7 some | a rvoms for Dyeing I sa 


We. New & Artistic design ackaow! Beam eck | 
Album of Samples %. F.W hestia, PotyMlosen, 


a fortnne:out- | 
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FASHION CHAT. 
OMBINATIONS of material are be- 
coming more and more elaborate. 
Skirt fronts are pow alimost invariably of 
another fabric, or at least, quite differently 
trimmed from the dress. Such trimmings 
are of infinite variety ; skirt fronts are orn- 
armented with embroidery, flounces, passe- 
menterie, bows of ribbon, or simply puffed 
in wide waves, or again pleated, the pleats 
meeting in the middle. 

This skirt front, of whatever style, simu- 
lates an underskirt, of which only the front 
middle width is seen. Some sort ot border 
al ways frames it round, dividing it from the 
side widths which, with the puffs at the 
back, forin the upper dress. The prettiest 
of these borders, because it is the siinplest, 
is one we have lately seen upon a dross 
fromm Worth's, five perpendicular pleats are 
then near the waist-lino. 

These p'ecats are made either of the same 
fabric as that employed for the side and back 
widths, or of a material different from the 
ekirt-front and upper dress, or else they are 
covered with embroidery or passementerie 
ornainentsa, which take thei different 
from the rest of the toilet, and mark them 
as the framing of the skirt-front. 

Satin, moire, and plush, arothe silk tis- 
sues most generally omployed for handsome 
winter wilets. 

Thore is a great variety of satins, and still 
greater of plushes; as for inoire, it is com- 
bined with all tissues, even woolen ones, 

Indian shaw] tissues are prettily employ- 
od in the draperies: of dresses, in combina- 
tion with satin or moire, and also with fine 
cloth or cashinere. 

A dress of this style is of navy blue cloth 
with paniers and tournure of the Indian 
shawl texture. Another dross is of black 
satin, the skirt entirely kilted, the deep 
wait finished with paniers of Madras 
satin. 

Another costume of the same stylo is of 
maroon diagonal and plush to match. The 
short skirt is entirely kilted. Plain bodice, 
with small standing-upoMcer'scollar. Very 
narrow plain sleeves, and upon the wrist- 
band three buttons of inaroon enamel with 
a pattern in gold. Similar buttons upon the 
bodice, A plush drapery encircles the lower 
part of the bodice, and is tied behind into 
wide loops and lappels falling over the 
skirt. 

A charming evening dross was made thus. 
The skirt was made of white nuns’ veiling 
and Spanish lace, and was covered from top 
to bottom with puffing and shirring, the bot- 
tom being trimmed with a Spunish lace 
flounce falling over a double pleating. The 
corsage a la Vierge was entirely shirred. A 
broad lace sash was tied loosely in front 
about the round waist, and fell in cascades 
which covered the whole front tothe flounce 
on the bottom of the skirt. <A lace pelerine 
encircled the neck. 

The half-long sleeves wore without lin- 
ing. This dress is easily made, and may be 
of any light color—pale pink or light blue 
—mixed with Spanish lace, 

A pretty walking dress is of bronze green 
basket-work woolen material, the bodice 
plain and long-waisted, with one deep fac- 








| 
| 
| 








ing upon the left side edged with a narrow | 
' culls, but color and tone is given this very 


band of plush to inateh, and fastened upon 
the shoulder by an artistic brvoch of old 
silver. 


A deep plain collar shows from under this | 


facing. This polonaise-bocice recalls the 
boite by a deep plain facing fastening at tho 
waist-line behind by one plain old silver 
button. The front is fastened slantways to 
the waist-line by three large similar buttons, 
This part is completed by a large lappel, 
somewhat reseinbling the drapery of a mil- 
itary cloak. The skirt is pleated in front, 
and also pleated behind under the puff. It 
is trimmed round the foot with a deep band 
of plush, put on plain, ten inches deep. The 
sleeves are plain, with revers fastened with 
one button. Wrist-bands edged with a band 
of plush. 





volvet. 
The sleeves are of velvet, with puffs at 
wrist, and shoulder of satin. A sinall bon- 


j f 
| and-the buttonholes large ones bound with | plain ro 


Ladies’ Department. | 


wa. 4th row—knit 2, increase 1 by 
up the thread which lies below the 


oni elke and knitti it, knit 26. 5th 


row—plain. 6th row—kuit 2, increase 1, knit 


| 27. 7th re 


net completes the costame. It is of velvet, | 


the crown, a flat one, worked thickly with 
jet, and a fringe of the same resting upon 
the hair,the trimming consisting of a wreath 
of black ostrich trips, which is fall in front 
and narrows to the back; the strings rever- 
sible, ribbon velvet on one side, satin on the 
other. 

Brown and grey comtuines are al ways pop- 
ular, particularly the former, in which the 
tints are most rich and t l, velveteen 
and plush which do not look weil in all 
colors, coming «out particularly well in 
these. 

For grey ones camel's hair and soft fluffy 
materials are used,triimmed very often with 
plush or fur, such as chinchilla, otter, or 
seal, the cloaks or jackets being lined with 
bright colored satin of which a gliinpse is at 
anyrate seen in the sleeves, with generally 
a balayeuse to coorrespond. J give a descrip- 
tion ot one of each color. First, a handsome 
brown costume made of a rather thick and 
very rich materials, like a silk cashmore 
combined with plush. 

The skirt has three narrow gathered 
flounces, each bordered with plush, and the 
tablier is covered with alternate bands of 
shirred inaterial and plush ones. The full 
drapery behind is made with two scarves 
taken from either side of the skirt forming 
slight paniers which are crossed under the 
tails of the jacket bodice and looped with 
thick silk cord and tassels beneath,the ends 
being handsomely fringed. 

The bodice which fastens in front with 
buttons covered with iridescent beads is 
pointed thére,the basqués bound with plush 
cut away slightly over the hips and into two 
rather long tails behind. 

The sloeves are quite tight, with very 
deep cuffs of plush buttoned to the elbow, 
An outer garment made of the same tmater- 
ial is worn with this costume. It is somoe- 
thing more like a Dolman than a Mother 
Hubbard, for the sleeves are plain and loose 
altheugh itis slightly gathered w fit at the 
neck, andanovelty in this is its adorn- 
ment. 

It is worked cll over insmall sprays about 
four inches apart, with iridescont beads and 
yellow silk, and the fringe, like that upon 
the scraves on the skirts, is a very deep one, 
composed chiefly of beads with a little 
brown and yellow silk introduced. The 
sinall close-fitting bonnet is of brown straw 
the crown worked with beads, andthe brim 
covered with folds of velvet to mateh, be- 
tween which aro some of yellow autin fast- 
ened with three very sinall sunflowers. On 
tho left side, strings of velvet and satin 
ribbon alternate stripes of yellow and 
brown. , 

A sinall muff is made to match, of velvet 
lined with yellow silk and ornamented with 
sunflowers and ribbon, is of camel's hair of 
very light shade, matching the palest tint of 
the chinchilla with which :* istrimmed. It 
is simply made with a dep box-pleated 
flounce reaching to the knee, and above that 
a slight drapery bordered with a band of 
fur. 





The back has a straight piece draped fully | 


with a bana of fur at the edge. The jacket 
is rather long, and tight-fitting, with a deep 
band of fur all round, and tippet and deep 


simple costuine by ascarf of satin shaded 
from pale pink to darkest crimson, which is 
fastened under the second flounce on the 
left side, crosses the front diagonally, and 
is hidden under the skirt of the jacket to 


| Omerge again and iningle with the drapery 


' 


behind. 

The hat is large, of felt,and with a beaver 
brim trimined with grey ostrich feathers 
and a largo bow of shaded satin. 

Skating dresses prepared already in the 
hope that we may have some this year, are 
chiefly of velvet or velveteen, trimmod 
with fur, often without any flounces or triim- 
ming upon the skirt, and asexainples I may 
quote two. The first, of ruby velvet and 


satin, has the chief part of the dross made 


A atylish costume is of stamped velvet | 


silk and satin. The skirt has two flounces 
of silk, bordered with bands of stainped 
velvet, the upper of which is gathered about 
six inches with runners very cluse to- 
gether. 

Over this is another flounce, in’ front only, 
with a deeper piece of gathering, which 
reaches © the paniers of satin, with deep 
fringe, that are continued to form the drap- 


of the former. Itis inthe form of a short 
Princess dress, or long paletot, showing the 
kilted flounce of an underskirt of satin,and 
opening down the front over the saino, shir- 
red from the waist to the flounce. The vel- 
vet is bordered all round with black fur,has 
outside pockets at the back, trimmed to 
matoh, and a muff, deep cuffs, and a tippet 


of the same. The hatisa small toque of 


ery behind. The bodice is a jacket one, of | 


velvet, with gathered waisteooat of satin,and 
is puten the skirt ugder the paniers, which 
button down upon it, slightly raised over 
the hips. 

This way of putting on the paniers forms 
a trimming to them, the buttons being of 
Gnely out, put on close together in threes, 


fur with a knot of velvetin front, fastened 
by a silver dagger, 


Fireside Chat. 
DIRKCTIONS FOR KENITTING 

USEFUL ARTICLES. 

NFANTS’ POLISH BOOTS. —1 of of 
ween 1} oms; of white single Berlin 
wool. 


K nittt No. 16. Oast on 28 
with the atuaen wool, 





PRACTICAL 





——— = 


' 
} 


| 


on. 
and knit 3 | forbidden erossing this lot,” 


»w—plain. 8h row—kuit 2, increase 
1, knit 28. %h row—plain. 10th row—knit2, 
increase 1, knit 27, increase 1, knit 2 
lith row— plain. 12th row—kait 2, in- 
crease 1, knit 29, increase 1, knit 2% 
13th row —plain. Mth row— knit 2, knit 
increase 1, knit 38 16th row — plain. 
16th row—knit 2, increase 1, knit S4. Ita 
row—plain. ree se 1%b row—knit | 
13, then keeping the other stitches still on | 
the neeele, knit these 13 stitches backwards 
and forwards for 25 more rows. 45th row— 
knit 13, and cast on 24 stitches. 40th row— 

lain. 47th row—plain. 48th row—knit 2, 
Enis 2together, knit 33. 4%h row—plain. 
50h row—knit 2, knit 2 together, knit 32. 
5ist row—plain. 62nd row—knit 2, knit 2 
together, knit 27, knit 2 ether, knit 2. 
53rd row—plain. 54th row—knit 2, knit 2 to- | 
gether, knit 25. knit 2 together, knit 2. 55th | 
row—plain. 56th row—knit 2, knit 2 togeth- 
er, knit 27. 57th row—plain. 58h row—knit 
2, knit 2 together, knit 26. 59h row—plain. 
6nh row—knit 2, knit 2 together, knit 25. 
Knit 3 plain rows, Castoff. Then with the 
mune neodie on which you still have 24 
stitches, pick up 13 stitches across the instep, 
and 24 stitches along the other side, knitting 
euch stitch as you pick it up, knit 1 plain 
row, and cast off all. This completes the 
boos For the sock, take the white wool, 
and pick up 15 stitches across the instep. 
(In all the picking up now take the back 
threuds ony-} Ist row—purl. 
knit 2, make 1, knit 4, sli 

mss the sl ip astiteh over, 

nit2. 3rd row—purl. 4th row—saine as 
the second row. Sth row—purl. 6th row— 
sane as the second row. 7th row—purl. 8h 
row—knit 2, nake 1, knit 4, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip stitch over, knit 4, 
make 1, knit2, pick 7 18 stitches along the 
side, that is, iniasing the first 5 stitches and 
picking up tothenoe the end. %h row—purl 
33, sad toe ick up 18 stitehes along the 
other side. 10th row—knit 2, make 1, knit 
2 together, knit 2, make 1, knit 4, slip 1, knit 
2 together, the slip stitch over, knit 4, 
make 1, knit 3, inake 1, knit 4, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip stitch over, knit 4, 
make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 4, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip stitch over, knit 4, 
iuke 1, knit 2, knit 2 together, make 1,knit 
2. llth row—purl. Re the tenth and 
eleventh rows sixteen times, or until you 
have the leg as high as isdesired. Then knit 
7 plain rows, and cast off. Sew the boot up. 
Run acrimson ribbon in the holes round 
the ankle, and tie with a bow in front. 


Sears Shawl].—The following isthe sim- 
_ way of making asquare shaw! in plain 
‘nitting, using Scotch yarn or single Berlin 
wool, and knitting pins No. 10. Or a very 
handsome shawl may be made with wool 
arrasene and knitting pins No. 6. Cast on 
as many stitches as are required for the size 
of the shawl, and knit in rows backwards 
and forwards until you have a square. A 


border may afterwards be knitted and sewn 
on, or a tringe knotted in. 


Canadian Cloud.—Knitting pins No. 6. 
White inerino or Shetland wool. Cast on 
124 stitches, and knit 2 plain rows. 3rd row 
—slip 1, knit 3, knit 2 together, *inake 1, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 3, knit 
Jtogether; repeat from*, and end the row 
with 3 plain. 4th row—plain. Repeat the 
third and fourth row 3 times. Knit 2 1. 
rows, 13th row—slip 1, knit 7, knit to- 
gether, *make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 3, knit 2together; repeat from* 
and end the row with7 plain. IM4th row— 
plain. Repeat the thirteenth and fourteenth 
rows 3 times. Knit2 plain rows, Repeat 
from the third row for the length required, 
and cast off after having completed the 
twelfth row of the pattern. A cloud should 
be about two yards long, to twice round 
the neck and once over the head. One end 
is to be drawn together and finished off with 
a 
fringed. Orif you like to have a lace along 
the sides of the cloud continue it round the 
ond also, 


Lace Border for Shaw] or Cloud.—Cast on 
19 stitches. Ist row—slip1, knit 2, make 1, 
knit 2 together, knit 1, make 1 and knit 2 
together six times, knit 1. 2nd row—slip 1, 
knit 2, purl 1 and knit 2 five times, purl 1, 
knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1. 3rd 
row—slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 20. 4th row—cast off 6, knit 15 make 
1, knit 2 together, knit l. Keopeat from the 
first row. 


Gentleman's Comforter.—Decidedly the 
best stitch for comforters is the Brioche 
stitch, as it is thick and elastic, and yet is 
alike on both sides. With single Berlin 
wool of any color, and No. 9 needles, cast 
on any even number of stitches according 
to the width required; then work as fol- 
lows—imake 1, slip 1, putting the needle in 
front aagt about to purl it, knit Tall along. 
Every succeeding row isthe same, exce 
ing that when knitting 1 vou will knit the 
stiteh that was slipped in the preceding row 
and the thread that lies over it together. A 
comforter should be about two yards long, 
to go twice round tho neck, and with ends 
to wrap over and oover the chest. Add a 
fringe at each end. 

conmmeeneniiine@aaiipagaeten 


nit 4, make one, 


large tassel, the other end may be | 


(Correspondelice, 





Op Frizyp, (Hopkinsville,Ky.)—From 
what we bave been able to glean they were al] mem. 
bers of the Charch of Enfiand. 


C. G., (Lewisburg, W. Va.)—We do not 
publish the addresses of such business houses tm this 
column. Forward « postal addressed to yourself ang 
we will seud you the required informatica, 

Penn, (Conoord, N. H.)—Penn's 
with the Indians, which ts sald te bave been the only 
treaty never broken, occurred within the limits of 
the city of Philadelphia, under ap immense elm tree. 
This tree stood until about 1882, when It was uprooted 
by a violent gale of wind. The spot is now marked 
by a monument. ‘ 


Jenniz, (Mason, Ill.)—In regard to a 
business you had better consult with your parents 
and friends. They know more about you, and will be 
able to give better advice than we can. Im the mat. 
ter of Ginishing your education we think you have made 
a mistake. In theletter you send to us—we men. 
tion it in kindness, and only that you may preat by 
it—there are several glaring errors of spelling, and» 
total disregard of the rules of punctuation. 

Country Boy, (Hamiltou,O.)—To make 
birdiime: Boll the middle part of holly bark seven or 
eight hours in water, drain it,and lay It In beaps apoa 
the «round covered with stones or weights, for twe o¢ 
three weeks tll reduced toa mucilage. this ta 
a wortar, wash it in rain-water, and knead it till free 


| from extranevus matters. Put it into earthen pots, 


2nd row— 
1, knit 2 together, | 





: 
| 








“Loox here, sir, don't you see that sign?’’ 
irately shouted a local owner of premises | 
that he was doing his best to keep private. 
The person addressed, who was meander- 
ing placidly across them, replied laconic. | 
ally, ‘Yea, said the landed proprietor | 
more sharply, “Why don't you mind it?” 
‘Because it's a lie; it says, no crossing here, 
but I'll be blamed if I want a better cross. | 
ing than this,"’ and he sauntered leisurely 

The sign now reads: “All persons are 





| eleven drachms; spirits of. nutsneg, one drach 


| unnataral appetite will have become conquered, 


and in four or five days it willbe ft for use. A subs 
stitute for birdlime is made by belling linseed of] fee 
some bours, until it becomes a viscid paste, 


Mamigz, (Camden, N. J.)—The gentle 
man may have had no opportunity to call in response 
to your Invitation, or he may be of a different nature, 
Very many geuticnren who are fond of ladies society, 
are restrained from calling on them, or mixing ig 
their company by an unconquerable bashfulnesa, or 9 
la.': of confidence in their powers to please. & The 
gentleman probably meant no disrespect ia resuming 
his reading after being introduced to you, evidently 
supposing your call was upos other members of the 
fandly, whe would entertain you. 

I. M. I., (Hollywood, Ark.)—When a 
visiting card is turned down at the upper left hand 
corner it means that the card has been left in persoa 
by the one whose name it bears. The reason for this 
is that cards are sometimes sent by a messenger, ia 
which case the card is not turned. The turning of 
the other corners, we believe, also conveys @ particu- 
lar meaning potent with deep meaning to those whe 
consider them important. Inthe case of notes with- 
out envelope we suppose that it is done te keep the 
note closed more than anything else, 


L. E. K., (Cottage Grove, Ind.)—We 
have not the rules handy just at present. Yoo caa, 
however, devise a set to sult yourself and correspon- 
dent. Let the stamp when in the right hand corner of 
the envelope signify ‘‘all right,** ‘‘1'm eatisiied,'* ‘4 
love you,*’ or any agreeable meaning you choose te 
give it. Vary the meaning with each corner and po- 
sition of the stamps. A most impressive final touch 
to the system would be a reversal of the stamp, put- 
ting it head downwards. This might mean ‘‘I am 
ready to stand on my head for you.’’ Further thea 
this, we think it impossible for a lover's devotion te 
go and no reasonable girl—certainly not in a Girtation, 
would ask a stronger expression of affection, 


PATRICK, Petry, (Gaffney, 8. C.)—We 
think the girl of sixteen who has engaged herself te 
another man, wants to break the engagement, has 
three beaux and prefers you, is just the sort of girl for 
a sensiplc man—to have nothing to do with, Her con- 
duct shows she does not know herself, and forgetful- 
fulness of this kind in a woman is dangerous, She is 
too young, anyway, tothink of marriage, supposing 
she was faultiess in other respects. Do not visit her 
as an accepted lover for a few years, though you might 
keep up the acquaintance. Ifin that time you notice 
a prope? development of proper womanbood—which 
does not show iteclfin a profusion of beaux or reck- 
lessness in regard to marriage promises—you could 
perhaps begin to consider her in a matrimonial light. 
2. Every kind of ring is used for an engagement ring, 
and in many cases, cven where the parties ‘are well- 


| to-do, none at all is used. Fashten decrees the use of 


a solitaire or single stone diamond ring, but a ring of 
plain gold is just as appropriate and mach cheaper. 8, 
Address Claxton & Co., Publishers, this city, for the 


book. 

InquirRER, (Austin, Tex.)—Why the 
card, nine of diamonds, is called ‘‘The Curse of Scot- 
land,** cannot be satisfactorily explained. You are 
quite right, however, in saying that the expression 
is a common one In Scotland; everybody uses it. We 
have heard Its origin thusexplained: In the distracted 
state of the country during the reign of Mary, aman 
named George Campbell attempted to steal the crown 
out of Edinbargh Castle. He did not succeed in get- 
ting away with the crown itself, but did manage te 
abstract nine valuable diamonds, and to get off with 
them out of the country. To replace these a heavy 
tax was laid upon the people, which, being buarden- 
some and oppressive, was by them termed the Ourse 
of Scotland; and, until quite recently, the card it- 
self was called **George Campbell.'' And thas: It 
will be remembered that the order for the cruel mas- 
sacre of the Highlanders at Glencoe, during the reign 
of Williain of Orange, was signed by the eldest son of 
the Earl of Stair, who was, at the time, Secretary of 
State for Scotland. Well, the family bears nine dia- 
monde on its shield; and the indignant people, not 
daring to stigmatize the Lord of Stair as the Curse of 
Scotland, applied the term to his shield. 


ALIcE M. M., (Baltimore, Md.)—If your 
husband really desires to reform, let him read the 
following advice—The desire for stimulants, produced 
by the continued. use of alcoholic, liquors, being In 
many cases almost a mania, the best way to conquer 
this craving is to provide a substitute im the shape of 
some harmless beverage, as there are very few per~- 
sons who have the will or the strength of mind to dis- 
contipue the use of liquor at once; the intellect be- 
coming weakened by s course of dissipation. The 
following mixture is highly recommended in cases of 
this kind, to be taken in quantities equal to an ordi- 
nary dram, and as often as the desire for liquor 0 


curs—Sulphate of iron, five grains; peppermint water, 
m 


This preparation acts as a tonic and stimulant, and #0 


partially eupplies the place of the accustomed 
and prevents the absolute physical and moral prot 
tration that follows a sudden breaking off from tbe 
use of stimulating drinks. In the course of time 


Fhe 


the brain will resume its usual vigor, enabling 
person to resist the desire, should he be tempted 
any time te return te this seal and 

ing habit, 


| 











